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PERSONAL POEMS 



A LAMENT. 

** The parted spirit, 
Knoweth it not our sorrow ? Answereth not 
Its blesiting to our tears ? '' 

The circle is broken, one seat is forsaken, 
One bud from the tree of our friendship is shaken ; 
One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 
With joy in our gladness, or grief in our ill. 

Weep ! lonely and lowly are slumbering now 
The light of her glances, the pride of her brow; 
Weep I sadly and long shall we listen in vain 
To hear the soft tones of her welcome again. 

Give our tears to the dead ! For humanity*s claim 
From its silence and darkness is ever the same ; 
The hope of that world whose existence is bliss 
May not stifle the tears of the mourners of this. 

For, oh I if one glance the freed spirit can throw 
On the scene of its troubled probation below, 
Than the pride of the marble, the pomp of the dead, 
To that glance will be dearer the tears which we 
shed. 



10 PERSOXAl POEMS 

Oh, wlio can forget the mild light of her imile. 
Over lips moved with tniuic and feeling the while. 
The eye's deep enoliantmunt, dark, dream-like, and 

clear. 
In the glow of its gladneu, the shade of its t«ar. 

And the charm of her features, whilv over the 

whole 
Plajed the hues of the heart and the sunshine of 

soul ; 
And the tones of her voice, like the muHio which 

seems 
Murmured low in our ears by the Angul of dreams ! 

Dut holier and dearer our memories hold 
Those treasures of feeling, more precious than gold, 
Tlie love and the kindness and pity which gavo 
Fresh flowers for the hridal. grepn wwnths for the 




CHARLES B, STORRS 11 

And a sigh or a tear could the erring reprove, 
And the sting of reproof was still tempered by 
love. 

As a doud of the sunset, slow melting in heaven, 
As a star that is lost when the daylight is given, 
As a glad dream of slumber, which wakens in bliss, 
She hath passed to the world of the holy from this. 

1834. 



TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES B. STORRS, 

Lftte President of Western Reserre College, who died at his 
post of dnty, overworn hy his stxenuons labon with tongue and 
pen in the cause of Human Freedom. 

Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 

Thou martyr of the Lord ! 
With thy last breath crying " Onward 1 '* 

And thy hand upon the sword. 
The haughty heart derideth. 

And the sinful lip reviles, 
But the blessing of the perishing 

Around thy pillow smiles I 

When to our cup of trembling 

The added drop is given. 
And the long-suspended thunder 

Falls terribly from Heaven, — 
When a new and fearful freedom 

Is proffered of the Lord 
To the slow-consuming Famine, 

The Pestilence and Sword I 



PERSONAL POEMS 

Wlieu the refuge^i of FtUfeliuod 

bhall be swept away in wnitb, 
Antl the U-m)il<; hIikU Iw sbaken. 

With iu i(lol. to th«! eiirtb, 
ShaJl not thy words of warning 

Ik all rL-i)u-iiiki«ri^<l thi^n ? 
Aud tby now unheeded message 

Bum in the hearts ot rhju ? 



0]>pras9ioii')i hand may » 

Ita nettles on thy tomb. 
And even Christian boKonu 

Deny thy uii^Hiory room ; 
For lying lips shall torture 

Thy mercy into crime. 
And the slanderer sball Ooiiriith 

As the bay-tree for a time. 




CHARLES B. STORMS 18 

When the fetters shall be broken. 
And the slave shall be a man ! 

Joy to thy spirit, brother ! 

A thousand hearts are warm, 
A thousand kindred bosoms 

Are baring to the storm. 
What though red-handed Violence 

With secret Fraud combine ? 
The wall of fire is round us. 

Our Present Help was thine. 

Lo, the waking up of nations. 

From Slavery's fatal sleep ; 
The murmur of a Universe, 

Deep calling unto Deep ! 
Joy to thy spirit, brother ! 

On every wind of heaven 
The onward cheer and summons 

Of Freedom's voice is given ! 

Glory to God forever ! 

Beyond the despot's will 
The soul of Freedom liveth 

Imperishable still. 
The words which thou hast uttered 

Are of that soul a part, 
And the good seed thou hast scattered 

Is springing from the heart. 

• 

In the evil days before us. 
And the trials yet to come. 



14 PERSOSAL POEilS 

In the ahadow of the piuon. 
Or the cruel ouutjndom, — 

We will thiak of thee, O brother I 
And thy lainted name shall be 

In the UeBving of the captive. 
And the aotbem of the fiM. 
ISS4. 



Gone before uh, O our brother, 

To the Bpirit-Und I 
Vainly look we (or another 

In thy place to Htand. 
M'ho Hhall offer youth and beauty 




LINES 16 

Autumn's faded earth around thee, 

And its storms above ! 
Evermore that turf lie lightly, 

And, with future showers, 
O'er thj slumbers fresh and brightly 

Blow the summer flowers I 

In the locks thy forehead gracing, 

Not a silvery streak ; 
Nor a line of sorrow's tracing 

On thy fair young cheek ; 
Eyes of light and lips of roses, 

Such as Hylas wore, — 
Over all that curtain closes. 

Which shall rise no more ! 

Will the vigil Love is keeping 

Sound that grave of thine, 
Mournfully, like Jazer weeping 

Over Sibmah's vine ; ^ 
Will the pleasant memories, swelling 

Gentle hearts, of thee, 
In the spirit's distant dwelling 

All unheeded be ? 

If the spirit ever gazes. 

From its joumeyings, back ; 
If the immortal ever traces 

O'er its mortal track ; 
Wilt thou not, O brother, meet us 

Sometimes on our way. 
And, in hours of sadness, greet us 

As a spirit may ? 



psnsoyAi. poE.\rs 

Peace bo with thi>«, O our brotbcri 

In tlie Kpii-it-latii] I 
Vainly look we for anotbor 

la tby pliu-c> to Btund. 
Unto Truth and Fntedom givui|> 

All thy early powers, 
Be thy virtuo* with Um living, 

And thy spirit ours ' 



WTTH A COPY OF WOOLHAX » JOnRHAU 



Maiden! with the f.iir l,r 



TO 17 

As, when some bright lake lies open 
To the sunny skies, 

Every wing of bird above it, 

Every light cloud floating on, 
Glitters like that flashing mirror 

In the self-same sun. 

But upon thy youthful forehead 

Something like a shadow lies ; 
And a serious soul is looking 

From thy earnest eyes. 

With an early introversion, 

Through the forms of outward things, 
Seeking for the subtle essence. 

And the hidden springs. 

Deeper than the gilded surface 

Hath thy wakeful vision seen. 
Farther than the narrow present 

Have thy journeyings been. 

Thou hast midst Life's empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 

And the low mysterious voices 
Of another clime. 

All the mystery of Being 

Hath upon thy spirit pressed, — 

Thoughts which, like the Deluge wanderer. 
Find no place of rest : 



TOIto IT. 



PERSONAL POEMS 

That which myi>tic Plato pondered. 
That which Zetio heard with awe, 

And the star-rapt Zoroaster 
In his night-watch ww. 

From the doubt aud darkness springing 

Of the dim, uacertaln Put, 
Moving to the dark still shadows 

O'er the Future cast, 

Early hath Life's mighty queHtiou 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 

With a deep and strong beseeching: 
What and where is Truth? 

ir^How creeil and ceremonial. 

e the ancient life hath fled. 
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0*er the rough chart of Existence, 

Bocks of sin and wastes of woe, 
Soft airs breathe, and green leaves tremble, 

And cool fountains flow. 

And to thee an answer cometh 
From the earth and from the sky, 

And to thee the hills and waters 
And the stars reply. 

But a soul-sufficing answer 

Hath no outward origin ; 
More than Nature's many voices 

May be heard within. 

Even as the great Augustine 

Questioned earth and sea and sky,^ 

And the dusty tomes of learning 
And old poesy. 

But his earnest spirit needed 
More than outward Nature taught ; 

More than blest the poet's vision 
Or the sage's thought. 

Only in the gathered silence 

Of a calm and waiting frame, 
Light and wisdom as from Heaven 

To the seeker came. 

Not to ease and aimless quiet 

Doth that inward answer tend, 
But to works of love and duty 

As our being^s end ; 



PERSONAL POEMS 

\ot to idle dreams and tranoes. 
Length of face, and soletnn tone, 

But to Faith, in daily stri\'ing 
And performance shown. 

Earnest toil and strong endeavor 
Of a spirit which within 

Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besotting sin ; 

And without, with tireless vigor. 

Stead}- heart, and weapon strong. 
In the power of truth assailing 

Every form of wrong. 

Guided thus, how passing lovely 
la the track of Woolnian's feet I 




TO 21 

Not a Tain and cold ideal, ^ 

Not a poet's dream alone. 
But a presence warm and real. 

Seen and felt and known. 

When the red right-hand of slaughter 
Moulders with the steel it swung. 

When the name of seer and poet 
Dies on Memory's tongue. 

All bright thoughts and pure shall gather 
Round that meek and suffering one, — 

Glorious, like the seer-seen angel 
Standing in the sun ! 

Take the good man's book and ponder 

What its pages say to thee ; 
Blessed as the hand of healing 

May its lesson be. 

If it only serves to strengthen 

Yearnings for a higher good. 
For the fount of living waters 

And diviner food ; 

If the pride of human reason 

Feels its meek and still rebuke, 
Quailing like the eye of Peter 

From the Just One's look ! 

If with readier ear thou heedest 
What the Inward Teacher saith. 

Listening with a willing spirit 
And a childlike faith, — 



PSHSONAL POEMS 

Thou mayst live to bless the giver. 
Who, himself but frail and weak, 

Would at leant the highest welfare 
Of auotber seek ; 

And his gift, though poor and lowly 
It may seem to other eyes. 

Yet may prove an angel holy 
In a pilgrim's guise. 



iwo. 



LEGGETT"S MONUSIENT. 

WilliuD LegK«tt. vbo died in 1830 at llu ag* of tl mtj i^ H li, 
wu the intrepid sditor of (he .Vnc Ynrk Err.niHi/ Poll aad ftftar- 

wud of 7^r /'/am /VnJ'-r. Illx Tigiiitxiii (mult upao (he ij-item 
of aUTer; brought down n|ioii liim ili" Piimity of politic*! do- 
fender* of the syntciii. 



TO A FRIEND 28 

For not alone that pile shall tell to Fame 
Of the brave heart beneath, but of the builders' 
shame I 

1841. 



TO A FRIEND, 

ON HER RETURN FROM EUROPE. 

How smiled the land of France 
Under thy blue eye's glance, 

Light-hearted rover I 
Old walls of chateaux gray, 
Towers of an early day, 
Which the Three Colors play 

Flauntingly over. 

Now midst the brilliant train 
Thronging the banks of Seine : 

Now midst the splendor 
Of the wild Alpine range, 
Waking with change on change 
Thoughts in thy young heart strange, 

Lovely, and tender. 

Vales, soft Elysian, 
Like those in the vision 

Of Mirza, when, dreaming. 
He saw the long hollow dell. 
Touched by the prophet's spell. 
Into an ocean swell 

With its isles teeming. 



Khine-stream, by castle old, 
Baron's and robber's hold, 

Peacefully flowing ; 
Sweeping through vineyards | 
Or where the cliffs are seen 
O'er the broad wave between 

Grim shadows throwing. 

Or, where St Peter's dome 
Swells o'er eternal Rome, 

Vast, dim, and solemn ; 
Hymns ever chanting low. 
Censers swung to and fro. 
Sable stoles sweeping slow 

Cornice and column ! 

Oh, as from each and all 
Will there not voices call 

Evermore back again? 
In the mind's gallery 
Wilt thou not always see 
Dim phantoms beckon thee 
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New faces greet thee I 
Pilgrims from many a shrine 
Hallowed by poet's line. 
At memory's magic sign. 

Rising to meet thee. 

And when such visions come 
Unto thy olden home, 

Will they not waken 
Beep thoughts of Him whose hand 
Led thee o'er sea and land 
Back to the household band 

Whence thou wast taken? 

While, at the sunset time, 
SweUs the cathedral's chime, 

Yet, in thy dreaming. 
While to thy spirit's eye 
Yet the vast mountains lie 
Piled in the Switzer's sky, ' 

Icy and gleaming : 

Prompter of silent prayer. 
Be the wild picture there 

In the mind's chamber. 
And, through each coming day 
Him who, as staff and stay. 
Watched o'er thy wandering way, 

Freshly remember. 

So, when the call shall be 
Soon or late unto thee. 
As to all given, 



' FBHSOyAL rOEilS 

Still tiuy that ptutura livo, 
AU its fair form-s survive, 
And to thy spirit give 
Gladoeaa iu Heaven I 
184:. 



LUCY HOOFER. 

I. L. I., on llw 1ft of Sill n 

They tell me. Lacy, thou art dead, 

That all of tlurv we love«l ao<I cherished 
Mas with thy auiumer roses perished ; 
And left, as its young beauty fled, 
An ashen memory in its stead. 
The twilight of a parted day 



LUCY HOOPER 2T 

And human fear have drawn aboat 
The all-awaiting scene of death. 

Even as thou wast I see thee still ; 
And, save the absence of all ill 
And pain and weariness, which here 
Summoned the sigh or wrung the tear, 
The same as when, two summers back. 
Beside our childhood's Merrimac, 
I saw thy dark eye wander o'er 
Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore, 
And heard thy low, soft voice alone 
Midst lapse of waters, and the tone 
Of pine-leaves by the west-wind blown. 
There 's not a charm of soul or brow. 

Of all we knew and loved in thee. 
But lives in holier beauty now. 

Baptized in immortality ! 
Not mine the sad and freezing dream 

Of souls that, with their earthly mould. 

Cast off the loves and joys of old. 
Unbodied, like a pale moonbeam. 

As pure, as passionless, and cold ; 
Nor mine the hope of Indra's son. 

Of slumbering in obUvion's rest. 
Life's myriads blending into one. 

In blank annihilation blest ; 
Dust-atoms of the infinite. 
Sparks scattered from the central light. 
And winning back through mortal pain 
Their old unconsciousness again. 
No! I have friends in Spirit Land, 
Not shadows in a shadowy band. 



PEHaOlfAL POEMU 
Not others, but themselvcA arc th«y. 
And still I think of thorn the same 
As when the Master's suuiuions came ; 
Their change, — the holy mom-light breakiiig 
Upon the (Iream-wom sleeper, waking, — 
A ehange from twilight Into day. 

They 've laid thee midst tlie household graves. 

Where father, bi-other, sister lie ; 
Below thee sweep the dark blue waves, 

Above thee bends the summer sky. 
Thy own loved churcli in sadness read 
Her solemn ritual o'er tby bead, 
And blessed and hnllowe^ with her prayer 
The turf laid lightly o'er thee there. 
That ehurch, whose rites and liturgy, 
Sublime nnd old, were truth to thee. 
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One after one shall follow thee 

As pilgrims through the gate of fear, 
Which opens on eternity. 
Yet shall we cherish not the less 

All that is left our hearts meanwhile ; 
The memory of thy loveliness 

Shall round our weary pathway smile. 
Like moonlight when the sun has set, 
A sweet and tender radiance yet. 
Thoughts of thy de&r-eyed sense of duty. 

Thy generous scorn of all things wrong. 
The truth, the strength, the graceful beauty 

Which blended in thy song. 
All lovely things, by thee beloved. 

Shall whisper to our hearts of thee ; 
These green hills, where thy childhood roved. 

Yon river winding to the sea. 
The sunset light of autunm eves 

Reflecting on the deep, still floods. 
Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling leaves 

Of rainbow-tinted woods, 
These, in our view, shall henceforth take 
A tenderer meaning for thy sake ; 
And all thou lovedst of earth and sky. 
Seem sacred to thy memory. 
1841. 

FOLLEN. 

ON BKADINO HIS ESSAY ON THE "FUTURE STATE." 

Chailet FoUen, one of the noblest contribntioiis of Qermany 
to American oitizenship, was at an early age driven from his pio- 
fessonhip in the UniveTsity of Jena, and compelled to seek shelter 
from oiBinal proseontion in Switzerland, on aoooont of his liberal 
pdlitiflal opuodona. He became Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
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Tflnilf of BbaI*. Th« KoTBnuueiila of I'ruBia. Aiutria, andttoMia 
otiited in <l«muidiD(; Lia dtHierj M * politiral oSsoderi ■>■], m 
roiun|uanotf, be Utt Siritwrluiil, uiil ruiib bi tha ITdiIwI SUtaa. 
At the lime of the fomution of the American Aati-SUntJ S^ 
ctetj he wu ■ Prvfeaeor la Ilm-tsnl L'tUTenity, baoonxl for Ua 
gcmtti, louiiing, luid netinubla oharscLBr. Hie lave of libertj 
■nd hatred of opprwuioo led him la eeek an inlerriew with Oarri- 
■on and oiprsM his lympalbT irith bim. Soon after, he attended 
a ■ueedng' of the No* England AntJ-SlaTerf SuciatJ. An able 
«peevh was made by Ker. A. A. Phslpa. and a leliar of mine ad- 
drened li> the Sei-retary of the Society waa read. Wherenpon h« 
niae and aUled that Ui riewi wet* in uiuwB with thuee of th« 
Nwiety. and (hat after bearing tLe speech and the letter, ha waa 
ready ta join it. and abide the probable couHsquenoea of Kuh an 
unpopular auU He lent by so diHDfi hie profeeionhip. He waaas 
able member of the GieoutiTe Committee of tbo Anwricau Aati- 
Slarery Society, He periebed in the iU-tated steamer Lexingtoa, 
whifh wua burned on ita panage from New York, January 13, 
ISU), TIi« few Htiting* left behind him abuw hiui ti> have been k 
profound think i^r of nuv HpLritual insighL 
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Will cast its shade of doubt between 
The failing eyes of Faith and thee. 

Yet. lingering o'er thy charmed page, 
Where through the twilight air of earth. 

Alike enthusiast and sage, 

Prophet and bard, thou gazest forth. 

Lifting the Future's solemn veil ; 

The reaching of a mortal hand 
To put aside the cold and pale 

Cloud-curtains of the Unseen Land ; 

In thoughts which answer to my own, 
In words which reach my inward ear. 

Like whispers from the void Unknown, 
I feel thy living presence here. 

The waves which lull thy body's rest. 
The dust thy pilgrim footsteps trod, 

Unwasted, through each change, attest 
The fixed economy of God. 

Shall these poor elements outlive 

The mind whose kingly will they wrought ? 
Their gross unconsciousness survive 

Thy godlike energy of thought ? 

Thou livest, Follen ! not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly borne 

The burthen of Life's cross of pain, 

And the thomed crown of suffering worn. 
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Oh, while Life'* solemn i»3r8t«ry glooms 
Around ub like a dungeon's wall. 

Silent earth's pale and crowded tombd. 
Silent the heaven which bends o'er »U I 

While day by day our loved ones glide 
In spectral stlenee, hashed and lone. 

To the cold shadowH which divide 
The living from the dread Unlatown ; 

While even on the dosing eye. 

And on the lip which moves in rain. 

The seals of that stem mystery 
Their undiscovered trust reUuii % 

And only midst the gloom of death. 

Its mournful doubts and haunting fears, 
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While through these ehn-bonghs wet with rain 
The sunset's golden waUs are seen. 

With cloyer-bloom and yellow grain 
And wood-draped hill and stream between ; 

I long to know if scenes like this 

Are hidden from an angeFs eyes ; 
If earth's familiar loveliness 

Haunts not thy heaven's serener skies. 

For sweetly here upon thee grew 
The lesson which that beauty gave. 

The ideal of the pure and true 
In earth and sky and gKding wave. 

And it may be that all which lends 

The soul an upward impulse here. 
With a diviner beauty blends, 

And greets us in a holier sphere. 

Through groves where blighting never fell 
The humbler flowers of earth may twine ; 

And simple draughts from childhood's well 
Blend with the angel-tasted wine. 

But be the prying vision veiled, 

And let the seeking lips be dumb. 
Where even seraph eyes have failed 

Shall mortal blindness seek to come? 

We only know that thou hast gone, 

And that the same retumless tide 
Which bore thee from us still glides on. 

And we who mourn thee with it glide. 



▼OL IT* 
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On all tbou lookest we shall look. 
And to our gnzt> orelonjr shall turn 

That page of (iod'H inyKti-riouH Iwolc 
We BO inucb wish yt^t dread U> learn. 

With Him, bt-fure wbuM iiwfnl [xiwer 
Thy spirit bent its trembling kuee ; 

Who, in the »ilent greeting fluwvr, 
Auil forest leaf, looked out on thcw% 

We leave tliee, with a trust serone. 

Whioh Time, nor Chango, nor IXtath c 
move. 
While with thy ohildlikc faith we lean 

On Him whose dearest name is Love I 
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And girded for thy constant strife with wrong, 

Like Nehemiah fighting while he wrought 

The broken walls of Zion, even thy song 

Hath a rude martial tone, a blow in every thought ! 
1843. 



CHALKLEY HALL. 

Chalkley HaU, near Frankford, Pa., was the residence of 
Thomas Chalkley, an eminent minister of the Friends' denomina- 
tion. He was one of the early settlers of the Ck>lony, and his Juut' 
naif which was published in 1740, presents a quaint bnt beautiful 
piotnre of a life of unoetentations and simple goodness. He was 
the master of a merchant Tessel, and, in his visits to the West In- 
dies and Great Britain, omitted no opportunity to labor for the 
highest interests of his fellow-men During a temporary residence 
in Philadelphia, in the summer of 1838, the quiet and beautiful 
scenery around the ancient village of Frankf ord frequently at- 
tracted me from the heat and bustle of the city. I have referred 
to my youthful acquaintance with his writings in Snow-Bound. 

How bland and sweet the greeting of this breeze 

To him who flies 
From crowded street and red wall's weary gleam, 
Till far behind him like a hideous dream 

The close dark city lies ! 

Here, while the market murmurs, while men 
throng 

The marble floor 
Of Manmion's altar, from the crush and din 
Of the world's madness let me gadier in 

My better thoughts once more. 

Oh, once again reviye, while on my ear 
The cry of Grain 
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And low hoarse hum of Traffic die away, 
Ye blessed memorie* of my early day 
Like sere grass wet with rain ! 

Once more let God's green earth and sunset ur 

Old feelings waken ; 
Through weary years of toil and strife and ill, 
Oh, let me feel that my good angel atitl 

Hath not his trust forsaken. 

And well do time and place befit my mood : 

Beneath the arms 
Of this embracing wood, a good man made 
His home, like Abraham resting in the shade 

Of Mamre's lonely palms. 



tit autumn gifts of countless years, 
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To hear the good man tell of simple tmtli, 

Sown in an hour 
Of weakness in some far-ofiF Indian isle, 
From the parched bosom of a barren soil, 

Baised up in life and power : 

How at those gatherings in Barbadian vales, 

A tendering love 
Came o'er him, like the gentle rain from heaven. 
And words of fitness to his lips were given, 

And strength as from above : 

How the sad captive listened to the Word, 

Until his chain 
Grew lighter, and his wounded spirit felt 
The healing balm of consolation melt 

Upon its life-long pain : 

How the armed warrior sat him down to hear 

Of Peace and Truth, 
And the proud ruler and his Creole dame. 
Jewelled and gorgeous in her beauty came. 

And fair and bright-eyed youth. 

Oh, far away beneath New England's sky. 

Even when a boy. 
Following my plough by Merrimac's green shore, 
His simple record I have pondered o'er 

With deep and quiet joy. 

And hence this scene, in sunset glory warm, — 

Its woods around. 
Its still stream winding on in light and shade. 
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Its soft, gre«n roeatlova ami ito uplnnd glade, — 

To me ia liol^' gmiiiui. 

And dearer far tbau haunts wbera Oenin keeps 

His vigils Btill ; 
Thnn that whrro Avoii'n kou of song is bid. 
Or Vaudiise hallowed by its Petrarch's «bad«. 

Or Virgil-B laureUed hiU. 

To the gray walU of fallen Pantclcto, 

To Juliet's urn, 
Fair Amo and Sorrento's orangfr^roTe, 
Where Tasso song, let young Komance and Love 

Like brother pilgrims turn. 

But hen? a itwper ami strcner charm 

To all is givi'ii ; 
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No paling of the cheek of bloom 

Forewarned us of decay ; 
No shadow from the Silent Land 

Fell round our sister's way. 

The light of her young life went down, 

As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star, 

Clear, suddenly, and stilL 

As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 

Eternal as the sky ; 
And like the brook*s low song, her voice, — 

A sound which could not die. 

And half we deemed she needed not 

The changing of her sphere. 
To give to Heaven a Shining One, 

Who walked an Angel here. 

The blessing of her quiet life 

Fell on us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 

Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 

Were in her very look ; 
We read her face, as one who reads 

A true and holy book : 

The measure of a blessed hymn. 
To which our hearts could move ; 
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The brosthing of aa inwanl jMalm, 
A cBntide of love. 

We miss Iier in the place of pntyer. 
And by the hearth-firt^'ii light ; 

We yMMii bvside h«r lifxic to hear 
Once more her sweet " Uootl-uight ! " 

There seems a shadow on tlio day. 
Her smile no longer cheers ; 

A dimness on the stars of night. 
Like eyea that look through tvsra. 

Aione unto our Father's will 
One thought hatb reeoooUed ; 

That He whose love exoeedoth oots 
Hath taken home llia child. 
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TO RONGE. 

This WM written after reading the powerful and manly protest 
of Johannes Ronge against the ** pious fraud" of the Bishop of 
TreTea. The hold moTement of the young Catholio priest of 
Fmasian Silesia seemed to me full of promise to the cause of po- 
litical as well as religious liherty in Europe. That it failed was 
due partly to the faults of the ref oimer, but mainly to the dis- 
agieement of the Liberals of Gtermany upon a matter of dogma, 
which preTcnted them from unity of action. Ronge was bom in 
Silesia in 1813 and died in October, 1887. His autobiography was 
translated into English and published in London in 1846. 

Strike home, strong-hearted man ! Down to the 

root 
Of old oppi*ession sink the Saxon steeL 
Thy work is to hew down. In God's name then 
Pat nerve into thy task. Let other men 
Plant, as they may, that better tree whose fruit 
The wounded bosom of the Church shall heaL 
Be thou the image-breaker. Let thy blows 
Fall heavy as the Suabian's iron hand, 
On crown or crosier, which shall interpose 
Between thee and the weal of Fatherland. 
Leave creeds to closet idlers. First of all. 
Shake thou all Grerman dream-land with the fall 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 
Was spared of old by Erfurt's stalwart monk. 
Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us hear 
The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 
Catch the pale prisoner's welcome, as the light 
Follows thy axe-fitroke, through his cell of night. 
Be faithful to both worlds ; nor think to feed 
Earth's starving millions with the husks of creed. 
Servant of Him whose mission high and holy 
Was to the wronged, the sorrowing, and the lowly, 
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Thrust oot bis Eden promiae from onr sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky's span ; 
Like bim of Patmoa, see it, now and here. 
The New JenisaJem comes down to man ! 
Be warned by Luther's error. Nor like him. 
When the roused Teuton daabes from his limb 
The nuted chain of ages, help to biiiil 
Hia hands for whom thou claim'st the freedoiu of 
the mind ! 

CHANNraO. 

The Um tin)* I u> Dr. ChuminK <n» in the mmmeT of I&ll. 
whoQ, in campaiky widi nij £ii|rLiAh frieiul, Jive|kh Stiir;^^ »> woU 
koowQ for hi> philuitlinipic Ubon and llberml polilifst upitunnii, E 
Tinted him in his luniiner rvndeim in Rhodb Inland. Id roeaIlin|^ 
tha iiDpresaiona of that Tijat» it can Aoanwl; ba necaaa^ry lo 9*J, 
that 1 haie no roferunte to the peculiArnLiKioiu opinio) 
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In vain shall Borne her portals bar, 
And shut from him her saintly prize, 

Whom, in the world's great calendar, 
All men shall canonize. 

By Narragansett's sunny bay. 

Beneath his green embowering wood. 

To me it seems but yesterday 
Since at his side I stood. 

The slopes lay green with summer rains. 
The western wind blew fresh and free. 

And glimmered down the orchard lanes 
The white surf of the sea. 

With us was one, who, cabn and true. 
Life's highest purpose understood. 

And, like his blessed Master, knew 
The joy of doing good. 

Unlearned, unknown to lettered fame. 
Yet on the lips of England's poor 

And toiling millions dwelt his name, 
With blessings evermore. 

Unknown to power or place, yet where 
The sun looks o'er the Carib sea. 

It blended with the freeman's prayer 
And song of jubilee. 

He told of England's sin and wrong. 
The ills her suffering children know, 

The squalor of the city's throng, 
The green field's want and woe. 
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ifkt fliAMiilnit'* faM tlw tMMl«nwM 

iU a|fn|i»tk«tU mnvm atol«, 
Iflbf m Ntll] ahjulnw, paMionUH, 

'I1i» ■iirrow Iff Dmi mhjI. 

Ilit(< wli)rn t)i» ((<in<irou> Kriton loU 

I low tii'tirU wnrn MinworinfC In hu own, 

Alt') Krnmliiin'a HalliK mumiur niUod 
t'|) to tlin ilitJIiTarMi tliroiie, 

I anw, tiii*l]ii>iiKlit, u ^litil mirpriM 

'Miilll Uin>iit(li tlint fmil am) jiiLin-worn framo. 
Anil, kliullliiit ill tliiiM' (i<>o|i, <'itliii (-yes, 

A »llll nitil PitnioNt flump. 

lit* f«>w, hrli^f wiiitlii wrn< Hiioli as move 
■rht> litiinan hfart, — (ho KaitJi-sown seeds 
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The stranger treads his native soil. 
And pleads, with zeal unf elt before, 

The honest right of British toil, 
The claim of England's poor. 

Before him time-wrought barriers fall. 
Old fears subside, old hatreds melt. 

And, stretching o'er the sea's blue wall. 
The Saxon greets the Celt. 

The yeoman on the Scottish lines. 
The Sheffield grinder, worn and griat^ 

The delver in the Cornwall mines, 
Look up with hope to him. 

Swart smiters of the glowing steel. 
Dark feeders of the forge's flame. 

Pale watchers at the loom and wheel. 
Repeat his honored name. 

And thus the influence of that hour 
Of oonverse on Rhode Island's strand 

Liyes in the calm, resistless power 
Which moves our fatherlamd. 

Grod blesses still the generous thought. 
And still the fitting word He speeds 

And Truth, at His requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 

Where is the victory of the grave ? 

What dust upon the spirit lies ? 

God keeps the sacred life he gave, — 

The prophet never dies I 
1844 
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TO MT FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
SISTEa 

Sophia Stni^, liatar of Jcw-pb Starge, of BinniDKfasm, tha 
PreBident of tils BriliBh CoinplHt* Suffngn Aasoniation. Urd in 
liie ikh month, HS^.''. She wu the ci^Mgue, connallor, lud 
KTsr-nadj hvlpmmte of her brothsr in all hi* yaat dnagat of h«- 
oefioenc*. Tho Birmingliaiii Pilot myi of her : " NBiac, perhipa. 
were the utive waA puain lirtoes of lJi» butuan rhmcUr mor* 
hanuonioDBlf uid bcftntifnUj blemled Uun in tliii emllvnt 



Thine is a grief, the depth of which another 

May never know ; 
Yet, o'er the waters, O my stricken brother I 

To thee I go. 

I lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 
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Nor wrong the memory of a sainted woman 
With idle praise. 

With silence only as their benediction, 

GU)d's angels come 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 

The soul sits dumb ! 

Yet, would I say what thy own heart approveth : 

Our Father's will, 
Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth. 

Is mercy still. 

Not upon ihee or thine the solemn angel 

Hath evil wrought : 
Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel, — 

The good die not ! 

GU)d calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 

What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 

As in His heaven. 

And she is with thee ; in thy path of trial 

She walketh yet ; 
Still with the baptism of thy self-denial 

Her locks are wet. 

Up, then, my brother ! Lo, the fields of harvest 

Lie white in view I 
She lives and loves thee, and the God thou serv- 
est 

To both is true. 
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Thrust in thy sickle ! Englaad's totlwom peaaants 

Thy call ahide ; 
And she thou mourn *st, a pure and boly presence. 

Shall glean beside ! 
1845. 



DANIEL WHEELER. 

Dmiuel Whiwlar, m miuiatar of the Suoiatjr «t I^iuiU. wIm 
IuhI Ubarvd ia tlie udm of his Diiiua Uwlar b Gnat BriUin, 
Ruaia, ud ths iiliUHla of the Fituiau. died in Naw Yolk IB llw 
■pring at ItHO, while oii ■ reli^mu riail tu lliii counlr^. 

O DEARLT loved ! 
And worthy of our love ! No more 
Thy aged form shall rise before 
Thi; huahed and waiting worsliipper. 
In inuok olxxlience utterance gi%'ing 
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The oak has fallen ! 
While, meat for no good work, the vine 
May yet its worthless branches twine, 
Who knoweth not that with thee fell 
A great man in our Israel ? 
Fallen, while thy loins were girded still. 

Thy feet with Zion's dews still wet. 

And in thy hand retaining yet 
The pilgrim's staff and scallop-shell I 
Unharmed and safe, where, wild and free, 

Across the Neva's cold morass 
The breeses from the Frozen Sea 

With winter's arrowy keenness pass ; 
Or where the unwamiug tropic gale 
Smote to the waves thy tattered sail. 
Or where the noon-hour's fervid heat 
Against Tahiti's mountains beat ; 

The same mysterious Hand which gave 

Deliverance upon land and wave. 
Tempered for thee the blasts which blew 

Ladaga's frozen surface o'er, 
And blessed for thee the baleful dew 

Of evening upon Eimeo's shore, 
Beneath this sunny heaven of ours. 
Midst our soft airs and opening flowers 

Hath given thee a grave ! 

His will be done. 
Who seeth not as man, whose way 

Is not as ours! 'T is well with thee ! 
Nor anxious doubt nor dark dismay 
Disquieted thy closing day. 
But, evermore, thy soul could say, 

TOl. IT. 4 
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" Mjf Father cantb still for iwi ! " 
Called froui thf beartli utd home, — from her. 

The lut bad on thj- boiuehold tree. 
The last dear ooe to minUtvr 

III duty aud in luvc to tfacv. 
From all w))ich nature boldeth dear, 

Fveblv witb )'ear« and vom with paio. 

To MH.-k our distant land again. 
Bound in the sjtiril, yt^ unknowing 

The things which should befall thoe hero, 

^Vlicllx^r fur labor or for drath. 
In childlik« tnwt mircnfly going 

To that but tna] of thy faith I 

Ob, far away, 
Wb.;re never Hliiiit-'i our Xortbeni star 
J ihal daik waste which BtilUiii suw 
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Thy ministry and fervent prayer^ — 
Gratehil as EshcoFs clustered vine 
To Israel in a weary land ! 

And ihey who drew 
By thousands round thee, in the hour 

Of prayerful waiting, hushed and deep, 

That He who bade the islands keep 
Silence before Him, might renew 

Their strength with His unslumbering power. 
They too shall mourn that thou art gone, 

That neyermore thy aged lip 
Shall soothe the weak, the erring warn. 
Of those who first, rejoicing, heard 
Through thee the Gospel's glorious word, — 

Seals of thy true apostleship. 
And, if the brightest diadem. 

Whose gems of glory purely bum 

Around the ransomed ones in bliss. 
Be eyermore reserved for them 

Who here, through toil and sorrow, turn 

Many to righteousness. 
May we not think of thee as wearing 
That star-like crown of light, and bearing. 
Amidst Heaven's white and blissful band, 
Th' unfading palm-branch in thy hand ; 
And joining with a seraph's tongue 
In that new song the elders sung. 
Ascribing to its blessed Giver 
Thanksgiving, love, and praise forever I 

Farewell ! 
And though the ways of Zion mourn 
When her strong ones are called away, 
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Who like thyself have caluily bome 
The beat and burdeo of tli« day, 
Yet He who slunibereth not nor sleepeth 
His anuieDt watch around us hoepeth ; 
Still, sent from His creatiog hand. 
New witnesses for Truth shall stand, 
New iiistniuients to sound abroad 
The Gospel of a risen Lord ; 

To gather to the fold onee more 
The desolate and gone astray. 
The scattered of a cloudy day, 

And ZIod's broken walls restore ; 
And, through the travail and the toil 

Of true obedience, minister 
Beauty for ashes, and the oil 

Of joy for mourning, unto her ! 
So sliull her holy bounds increase 
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Welcome to the sunny Vineland, 
Which thy fathers soaght of old ! 

Soft as flow of SUja's waters, 

When the moon of summer shines, 

Strong as Winter from his mountains 
Soaring through the sleeted pines. 

Heart and ear, we long have listened 

To thy saga, rune, and song ; 
As a household joy and presence 

We have known and loved thee long. 

By the mansion's marble mantel, 
Sound the log-walled cabin's hearth. 

Thy sweet thoughts and northern fancies 
Meet and mingle with our mirth. 

And o'er weary spirits keeping 

Sorrow's night-watch, long and chiU, 

Shine they like thy sim of summer 
Over midnight vale and hill. 

We alone to thee are strangers. 
Thou our friend and teacher art ; 

Come, and know us as we know thee ; 
Liet us meet thee heart to heart I 

To our homes and household altars 

We, in turn, thy steps would lead. 

As thy loving hand has led us 

O'er the threshold of the Swede. 
1840. 
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TO AVIS KEENE. 



OS EECEIVDia A BASKET OF aKA-KOaOB. 

Thanks for thy gift 
Of ooean flowers, 
Bom where the golden drift 
Of the slant sunshine falls 
Down the green, tremulous walls 
Of water, to the cool, still coral bowers, 
Wliere, under rainbows of perpetual showers, 
God's gardens of the deep 
His patient angels keep ; 
Glatldening the dim, strange solitude 
With fairest forms and hues, and thus 
Forever teaching lis 
The lesson which the many-Lolortd skies. 
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The binding of the apirit broken. 
The warning to the erring spoken, 

The comfort of the sad. 
The eye to see, the hand to coll 
' Of common things the beautiful. 

The absent heart made glad 
By simple gift or graceful token 
Of love it needs as daily food. 
All own one Source, and all are good ! 
Hence, tracking sunny cove and reach. 
Where spent waves glimmer up the beach. 
And toss their gifts of weed and shell 
From foamy curve and combing swell. 
No unbefitting task was thine 

To weave these flowers so soft and fair 
In unison with His design 

Who loveth beauty everywhere ; 
And makes in every zone and clime. 

In ocean and in upper air, 
^ All things beautiful in their time.'' 

For not alone in tones of awe and power 

He speaks to man ; 
The cloudy horror of the thunder-shower 
T3i& rainbows span ; 
And where the caravan 
Winds o'er the desert, leaving, as in air 
The crane-flock leaves, no trace of passage there. 

He gives the weary eye 
The palm-leaf shadow for the hot noon hours. 
And on its branches dry 
Calls out the acacia's flowers ; 
And where the dark shaft pierces down 
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Beneath the mountain roots. 
Seen b}' the miner's lamp alone. 
The star-like crystal shoots ; 
So, where, the winds and waves below, 
The coral-branched gardens grow, 
Hia climbing weeds an<l mosses show. 
Like foliage, on each stony bough, 
Of varied hues more strangely gay 
Than forest leaves in autumn's day ; — 
Thus evermore, 
On sky, and wave, and shore, 
An alt-pervading beauty seems to say : 
God's love and power are one ; and they. 
Who, like the thunder of a sultry day, 
Smite to restore. 
And they, who, like the gentle wind, uplift 
The petals of the dew-wet flowers, and drift 
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I felt the cool breath of the North ; 

Between me and the sun, 
O'er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 

I saw the cload-shades run. 
Before me, stretched for glistening miles. 

Lay mountain-girdled Squam ; 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 

Upon its bosom swam. 

And, glimmering through the sun-haze warm, 

Far as the eye could roam, 
Dark billows of an earthquake storm 

Beflecked with clouds like foam. 
Their vales in misty Ishadow deep. 

Their rugged peaks in shine, 
I saw the mountain ranges sweep 

The horizon's northern line. 

There towered Chocorua's peak ; and west, 

Moosehillock's woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-scarred crest 

And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 

The great Notch mountains shone. 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 

And awful face of stone ! 

A good look-off I " the driver spake : 

** About this time, last year, 
I drove a party to the Lake, 

And stopped, at evening, here. 
'T was duskish down below ; but all 

These hills stood in the sun. 
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Till, dipped behind yon purple -wall. 
He left them, one by one. 

" A lady, who, from Thornton hill, 

Hsd held her place oubtide. 
And, as a ple&sant woman will. 

Had cheered the long, dull ride, 
Besought me, with so swiiet a smile. 

That — though I hat« delays — 
I could not choose but rest awhile, — 

(These women have such waysl) 

" On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 
Her sketch upon her knees, 

A stray brown lock beneath her hat 
Unrolling in the breeze ; 

H<;r awoet face, in the sunset light 
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For mountain-scope a parlor's bounds, 

A lighted hearth for day ! 
From lonely years and weary miles 

The shadows fell apart ; 
Kind Yoioes cheered, sweet human smiles 

Shone warm into my heart. 

We journeyed on ; but earth and sky 

Had power to charm no more ; 
Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 

The dream of memory o'er. 
Ah ! human kindness, human love, — 

To few who seek denied ; 
Too late we learn to prize above 

The whole round world beside ! 
186a 



ELLIOTT. 

Ebeneier Elliott was to the artisans of Eng^land what Burns 
to the peasantry of Scotland. His Com-iaw Rhynus con- 
trilrated not a little to that overwhelming tide of popular opinion 
aad feeling which resulted in the repeal of the tax on hread. 
Well has the eloquent author of The Reform$ and Reformers of 
Oreat Britain said of him, '* Not corn-law repealers alone, hut aU 
Briftans who moisten their scanty hread with the sweat of the hrow, 
tan laigely indehted to his inspiring lay, for the mighty hound 
wlnoh the lahoring mind of England has taken in our day." 

Hands off ! thou tithe-fat plunderer ! play 

No trick of priestcraft here ! 
Back, puny lordling I darest thou lay 

A hand on Elliott's bier ? 
Alive, your rank and pomp, as dust. 

Beneath his feet he trod : 



i 
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He knew the locust swarm tbat cursed 
The harvest-fields of God. 

Od these pale lips, the smothered thought 

Wfaicb EngUnd's millions feel, 
A fierce and fearful splendor caught, 

As from his foi^ the steel. 
StroDg.armed as Thor, a shower of fire 

His smitt«n anvil flung; 
God's curse, Eartb'a wroog, dumb Hunger's 
ire. 

He gave them all a tongue! 

Then let the poor man's homy hands 

Bear up the mighty dead. 
And labor's tiwart and stalwai^ hands 

Behind as mourners tread. 
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Nor patron's praise nor dainty word 

Befits the man or time. 
No soft lament nor dreamer's sigh 

For him whose words were bread ; 
The Rmiic rhyme and spell whereby 

The f oodless poor were fed I 

Pile up the tombs of rank and pride, 

O England, as thou wilt I 
With pomp to nameless worth denied, 

Emblazon titled guilt ! 
No part or lot in these we claim ; 

But, o'er the sounding wave, 
A common right to Elliott's name, 

A freehold in his grave ! 
I860. 



ICHABOD. 

ThoM poem was the outcome of the surprise and grief and f ore- 
of OTil consequences which I felt on reading the seventh of 
March speech of Daniel Weheter in support of the '* compromise,*' 
and the Fugitive Slave Law. No partisan or personal enmity dic- 
tated it. On the contrary my admiration of the splendid per- 
•ooality and intellectual power of the gpreat Senator was never 
stronger than when I laid down his speech, and, in one of the sad- 
dest moments of my life, penned my protest. I saw, as I wrote, 
with painful clearness its sure results, — the Slave Power arro- 
gant and defiant, strengthened and encouraged to carry out its 
scheme for the extension of its halef ul system, or the dissolution 
of the Union, the guaranties of personal liberty in the free States 
broken down, and the whole country made the hunting-ground of 
alave-eatchers. In the horror of such a vision, so soon fearfully 
fulfilled, if one spoke at all, he could only speak in tones of stem 
and sorrowful rebuke. 

Bat death softens all resentments, and the consciousness of a 
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So falleo \ BO lost ! tko light withdrawn 

Which ooce he wore 1 
The glory from hia gray hairs gona 

Forevermore ! 

Revile bits act, the Tempter batb 

A suare for all ; 
And pi^riag tears, not scorn anil wrath, 

BeBt his fall ! 

Oh, dumb be passion's stormy rage, 
When he who might 




Daniel Wehter 
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A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 

Save power remains ; 
A fallen angel's pride of thought, 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 

The soul has fled : 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 

The man is dead ! 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 

To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame ! 



THE LOST OCCASION. 

Some die too late and some too soon, 

At early morning, heat of noon. 

Or the chill evening twilight. Thou, 

Whom the rich heavens did so endow 

With eyes of power and Jove's own brow, 

With all the massive strength that fills 

Thy home-horizon's granite hills, 

With rarest gifts of heart and head 

From manliest stock inherited, 

New England's stateliest type of man, 

In port and speech Olympian ; 



PERSONAL POEMS 
^Vliom DO one met, at first, but took 
A aecond awed aDil woudering look 
(As turned, perchance, the eyes of Greeoa 
On Phidias' unveiled masterpiece) ; 
Whose words in simplest homespun clad. 
The Saxon strength of Caxlmon's bad. 
With power reserved at need to reach 
The Roman forum's loftiest speech. 
Sweet with persuasion, eloquent 
In passion, cool in argument. 
Or. ponderous, falling on thy foes 
As fell the Norse god's hammer blows. 
Crushing as if with Talus' 3ail 
Through Error's logic-woven wail. 
And failing only when they tried 
The adamant of the righteous side, — 
Thou, foiled in aim and hope, bereaved 
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To make the Union's oharter free 
And strengthen law by liberty. 
How had that stem arbitrament 
To thy gray age youth's vigor lent, 
Shaming ambition's paltry prize 
Before thy disillusioned eyes ; 
Breaking the spell about thee wound 
Like the green withes that Samson bound; 
Redeeming in one effort grand, 
Thyself and thy imperilled land I 
Ah, cruel fate, that closed to thee, 
O sleeper by the Northern sea. 
The gates of opportunity ! 
God fills the gaps of human need. 
Each crisis brings its word and deed. 
Wise men and strong we did not lack ; 
But still, with memory turning back. 
In the dark hours we thought of thee. 
And thy lone grave beside the sea. 

Above that grave the east winds blow. 
And from the marsh-lands drifting slow 
The searfog comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore, 
And sea-bird's melancholy cry, 
As Nature fain would typify 
The sadness of a closing scene, 
The loss of that which should have been. 
But, where thy native mountains bare 
Their foreheads to diviner air. 
Fit emblem of enduring fame, 
One lofty summit keeps thy name. 
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How weloome to oar ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise. 

The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature's simple joys I 

The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river's brim, 

And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him. 

The sunrise on his breezy lake. 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 

World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 

Art builds on sand ; the works of pride 

And human passion change and fall ; 

But that which shares the Itf e of God 

With Him surviveth alL 
1861. 



TO 



LINES WBITTKK AFTER A 8UMMEB DAY*S BXCUA- 

8I0N. 

Faib Nature's priestesses ! to whom. 
In hieroglyph of bud and bloom, 

Her mysteries are told ; 
Who, wise in lore of wood and mead. 
The seasons' pictured scrolls can read. 

In lessons manifold I 



PERSONAL FOB US 
Thanks for the courtesy, and g«y 
Crood-bumor, which od Washing Day 

Our ill-tinied visit bore ; 
Thanks for your graceful oars, which broke 
The morning dreams of Artichoke, 

Along his wooded shore ! 

Varied as varying Nature's wnyii. 
Sprites of the river, woodland fays. 

Or mountain nymphs, ye seem ; 
Free-limbed Dianas on the green, 
Lfoch Katrine's Ellen, or Undine, 

Upon your favorite stream. 

The forms of which the poets told. 
The fair benignities of old. 

Were doubtless such as you ; 




IN PEACE 69 

The Beauty which old Greece or Borne 
Song, painted, wrought, lies close at home ; 

We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace. 

The hymns of gods to hear I 

1851. 



IN PEACE. 

A TRACK of moonlight on a quiet lake, 

Whose small waves on a silver-sanded shore 
Whisper of peace, and with the low winds make 
Such harmonies as keep the woods awake, 
And listening all night long for their sweet sake ; 

A g^en-waved slope of meadow, hovered o*er 
By angel-troops of lilies, swajring light 
On viewless stems, with folded wings of white ; 
A slumberous stretch of mountain-land, far seen 
Where the low westering day, with gold and green, 
Purple and amber, softly blended, fills 
The wooded vales, and melts among the hills ; 
A vine-fringed river, winding to its rest 

On the calm bosom of a stormless sea. 
Bearing alike upon its placid breast, 
With earthly flowers and heavenly stars impressed. 

The hues of time and of eternity : 
Such are the pictures which the thought of thee, 
O friend, awakeneth, — charming the keen pain 

Of thy departure, and our sense of loss 
Bequiting with the fullness of thy gain. 

Lo ! on the quiet grave thy life-borne cross, 



To putt, forgecfml of uie iric: 
Witk pencil dipped aiooe i 

BEXEDICr 

God's lore and peace be 
8oe*er this lofl ai i tiimnal 
Lifts the dark traKS of 



Wbether throc^city cai 
Ite kiM to tbee, in crowd 
Or, out among the wood! 

It frenhens o'er thy thooj 
Imparting, in its ghid en 
Beauty to beauty, grace 1 

Fair Nature's book toget 
The old wood-paths that 
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The hills we climbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine, — 
All keep thy memory fresh and green. 

Where'er I look, where'er I stray, 
Thy thought goes with me on my way. 
And hence the prayer I breathe to-day ; 

O'er lapse of time and change of scene. 
The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart I lean. 

Thou lack'st not Friendship's spell-word, nor 
The half-unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love's sweet law. 

With these good gifts of God is cast 
Thy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the blessed angels fast. 

If, then, a fervent wish for thee 

The gracious heavens will heed from me. 

What should, dear heart, its burden be ? 

The sighing of a shaken reed, — 
What can I more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common need ? 

Crod*s love, — unchanging, pure, and true,-—* 
Tbe Paraclete white-shining through 
His peace, — the fall of Hermon's dew I 



I 



PERSONAI. POEMS 
With such a prayer, on this Rweet daj. 
As thou niayst hear aad I ma-j say, 
I greet thee, dearest, far away I 



KOSSUTH. 
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And call her hosts beneath the breaking light, 
The keen reveille of her mom of fight, 

Is but the hoarse note of the blood-hound's bay- 
ing* 
The wolf's long howl behind the bondman's flight ! 
Oh for the tongue of him who lies at rest 

In Quincy's shade of patrimonial trees, 
Last of the Puritan tribunes and the best, 

To lend a voice to Freedom's sympathies, 
And hail the coming of the noblest guest 
The Old World's wrong has given tJie New World 
of the West ! 

1851. 

TO MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 

AN EPISTLE NOT AFTER THE MANNER OF HORACE. 

These lines were addreased to my worthy friend Joshua Coffin, 
teacher, historian, and antiqnarian. He was one of the twelve 
persons who with William Lloyd Qarrison formed the first anti- 
slarerj society in New England. 

Old friend, kind friend ! lightly down 
Drop time's snow-flakes on thy crown I 
Never be thy shadow less, 
Never fail thy cheerfulness ; 
Care, that kiUs the cat, may plough 
Wrinkles in the miser's brow, 
Deepen envy's spiteful frown, 
Draw the mouths of bigots down. 
Plague ambition's dream, and sit 
Heavy on the hypocrite. 
Haunt the rich man's door, and ride 
In the gilded coach of pride ; — 
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Let the fiend pass ! — what can he 
Find to do with auch as thee ? 
Seltlom comes that evil guest 
Where the conscience lies at rest, 
And browu health and quiet wit 
Smiling on the threshold sit. 

I, the urchin unto whom. 
In that stuoked and dingy room. 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O'er its ragged winter school, 
Thuu didst teach the mysteries 
Of those weary A B C's, — 
Where, to fill the every pause 
i)i thy wise and learned saws. 
Tlirough the cracked and crazy wall 
C.ime the cradle-rock and sijuall. 
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Many a warning fleck of gray, — 
Looking back to that far day, 
And thy primal lessons, feel 
Grateful smiles my lips unseal. 
As, remembering thee, I blend 
Olden teacher, present friend. 
Wise with antiquarian search. 
In the scrolls of State and Church : 
Named on history's title-page. 
Parish-clerk and justice sage ; 
For the ferule's wholesome awe 
Wielding now the sword of law. 

Threshing Time's neglected sheaves. 
Gathering up the scattered leaves 
Which the wrinkled sibyl cast 
Careless from her as she passed, — 
Twofold citizen art thou. 
Freeman of the past and now. 
He who bore thy name of old 
Midway in the heavens did hold 
Over Gibeon moon and sun ; 
ITum hast bidden them backward run ; 
Of to-day the present ray 
Flinging over yesterday ! 

Let the busy ones deride 
What I deem of right thy pride : 
Let the fools their treadmills grind. 
Look not forward nor behind. 
Shuffle in and wriggle out, 
Veer with every breeze about. 
Turning like a windmill sail, 
Or a dog that seeks his tail ; 
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Let them laugh to si>e thee fast 
Tabernacled in the Paet, 
WorktDg out witti eye and lip, 
HiitiUes of old i*ciimaiuliip, 
Patient as Belzoni there 
Sorting out, with loving care, 
Miiniiuicii of dead questions stripped 
From their seveufold uianuscript I 

Dabbling, in tlieir noisy way. 
In the puddles of to-day. 
Little know tliey of that vast 
Solemn oceau of the past, 
Oti whoito margin, wreck-bespread. 
Thou art walking with the dead, 
(Jui'stioning the stranded years, 
Waking smiles, hy turns, and tears. 
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Wliere he li^ed, and whom he wed. 
Long-drawn bill of wine and beer 
For his ordination cheer. 
Or the flip that weUnigh made 
Glad his funeral cavalcade ; 
Weaiy prose, auid poet's lines, 
Flavored by their age, like wines, 
Eulogistic of some quaint. 
Doubtful, puritanic saint; 
Lays that quickened husking jigs. 
Jests that shook grave periwigs. 
When the parson had his jokes 
And his glass, like other folks ; 
Sermons that, for mortal hours. 
Taxed our fathers* vital powers. 
As the long nineteenthlies poured 
Downward from the sounding-board. 
And, for fire of Pentecost, 
Touched their beards December's frost. 

Time is hastening on, and we 
What our fathers are shall be, — 
Shadow-shapes of memory I 
Joined to that vast multitude 
Where the great are but the good. 
And the mind of strength shall prove 
Weaker than the heart of love ; 
Pride of gray beard wisdom less 
Than the infant's guilelessness, 
And his song of sorrow more 
Than the crown the Psalmist wore I 
Who shall then, with pious zeal, 
At our moss-grown thresholds kneel, 
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From a sbuned and Btonjr page 
Reading to a careless age. 
With a patient eye like thine, 
Prosing tale and limping line, 
Names and words the hoary rima 
Of the Past has made anblime? 
Who shall work for us as well 
The antiquariao's miracle ? 
Who to seeming life recall 
Teacher grave and pupil small ? 
Who shall gire to thee and me 
Freeholds in futurity ? 

Well, whatever lot be mine. 
Long and happy days be thine. 
Ere thy full and honored age 
Dates of time its latest page I 

^f.ir tii;ist.T, Stato for school, 
i rule; 
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In thy pew, for many a year. 
Homilies from Oldbug hear,^ 
Who to wit like that of South, 
And the Syrian's golden mouth. 
Doth the homely pathos add 
Which the pilgrim preachers had ; 
Breaking, like a child at play, 
Gilded idols of the day, 
Cant of knave and pomp of fool 
Tossing with his ridicule. 
Yet, in earnest or in jest. 
Ever keeping truth abreast 
And, when thou art called, at last, 
To thy townsmen of the past, 
Not as stranger shalt thou come; 
Thou shalt find thyself at home 
With the little and the big. 
Woollen cap and periwig. 
Madam in her high-laced ruff. 
Goody in her home-made stuff, — 
Wise and simple, rich and poor. 
Thou hast known them all before I 
186L 



THE CROSS. 

Riehaid DOlingluun, m young member of the Society of Friends, 
died in the NaahTiUe penitentieiry, where he wae confined for the 
aet of aiding the mwpe of f ogitiye slaTes. 
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The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee ; " ^ 
So, moved of old time for our sake. 
The holy monk of Kempen spake. 
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Thou brave and true one I npon whom 
\\'as laiil the cross of martyrdom. 
How didst thou, in thy generous yoath, 
Bear witness to this blessed truth 1 

Tliy cross of suffering and of shame 
A staff within thy hands became, 
In paths where faith alone could sea 
The Master's steps supporting thee. 

Thine was the seed-time ; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 
Beyond our vision, weak and dim. 
The harvest-time is hid with Him, 

Yet, unforgotten where it lies. 
That seed of generous sacrifice, 
Though j^eming on fhp dpsert cast. 
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The Hon heart in battle. 
The woman's heart in love ! 

^ Oh that man once more were manly, 
Woman's pride, and not her scorn : 
That once more the pale young mother 
Dared to boast ^ a man is bom ' I 
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But, now life's slumberous current 
No sun-bowed cascade wakes ; 

No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks. 

Oh for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear ! 

My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear I " 



Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
*^ Life hath its regal natures yet. 
True, tender, brave, and sweet I 

*^ Smile not, &dr unbeliever ! 
One man, at least, I know. 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney's plume of snow. 

^ Once, when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun. 
And the far Cyllenian ranges 

Paled and darkened, one by one, — 

▼OL nr. 
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" Fell the Turk, a Xxtlt of tlioiMW, 
CUavin); all the quiet shy, 
And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood tho Suliotc but to die. 

** Woe for the weak and halting I 
The crescent bltuH>d b«hind 
A curving line of Habn^n, 
Like fire before the wind I 

" Last to fly, and fintt to rally, 
Rode he of wboui I speak, 
'When, groaning in bis bridle-path, 
Sank down a wounded Greek. 

" ^A'itb the rich Albanian coatame 
^Vt■t with many a ghastly Htain, 
Onzinj on earth and fkv n^ one 
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Where a monntain stream rolled darkly down 
Between the hills and death. 

One brave and manful struggle, — 

He gained the solid land, 
And the cover of the mountains, 

And the carbines of his band I " 



ii 



It was very great and noble," 
Said the moist-eyed listener then, 
*^ But one brave deed makes no hero ; 
Tell me what he since hath been I " 

^^ Still a brave and generous manhood. 
Still an honor without stain. 
In the prison of the Kaiser, 
By the barricades of Seine. 

** But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 

** Wouldst know him now ? Behold him. 
The Cadmus of the blind, 
Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot-clay a mind. 

^ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day. 
With the strong man's hand'of labor 
And childhood's heart of play. 
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" True as the loiigliu of story. 

Sir Lancelot and his peers. 

Breve in his calm enduninee 

As they in tilt of spears. 

" As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in ncwnday skies. 
All tliat wakes to noble action 
In his noon of ealnmess lies. 

" Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 
Wberever stru^les labor. 
Wherever groans a slave,— 

" Wherever rise the peoples. 
Wherever sinks a throne. 
The throbbin;^ heart of Freedom finds 
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We came next mom : that tongue of fire 
Said only, ** He who spake is dead I " 

Dead ! while his voice ¥ra8 living yet, 
In echoes round the pillared dome ! 

Dead I while his blotted page lay wet 
With themes of state and loves of home I 

Dead ! in that crowning grace of time, 
That triumph of life's zenith hour I 

Dead I while we watched his manhood's prime 
Break from the slow bud into flower I 

Dead ! he so great, and strong, and wise. 
While the mean thousands yet drew breath ; 

How deepened, through that dread surprise. 
The mysfcery and the awe of death ! 

From the high place whereon our votes 
Had borne him, clear, calm, earnest, fell 

His first words, like the prelude notes 
Of some great anthem yet to sweU. 

We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 
Our champion waiting in his place 

^or the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race. 

rrhrough him we hoped to speak the word 
Which wins the freedom of a land ; 

And lift, for human right, the sword 

Which dropped from Hampden's dying hand. 
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For lie lia<l sat at Sidney's feet, 

Anil wnlkinl with Pyu au<l Vane apart i 
And, thraugli the centuries, felt the beat 

Of Freodom's murcli in Cromwell's heart. 

lie knew the paths the worthies held. 
Where En;;liuid's best and wiiteat trod ; 

And, lingering, drank the springs that « 
Beneath the touch of Milton'* rod. 

Xo wild enthusiast of the right. 

Self-poised Bn»J dear, lie showed nlway 

The coolness of his nnrttiem night. 
The ripe repose of autumn's day. 

His steps were slow, yet forwanl still 

He ]>resaed where others paused or failed ; 
The calm star olomb with constant will. 
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Now, looking o'er the frozen North, 
For one like him in word and act, 

To call her old, free spirit forth. 

And give her faith the life of fact, — 

To break her party bonds of shame. 

And labor with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 

Of Liberty the synonyme, — 

We sweep the land from hill to strand. 
We seek the strong, the wise, the brave. 

And, sad of heart, return to stand 
In silence by a new-made grave I 

There, where his breezy hills of home 

Look out upon his sail-white seas, 
The sounds of winds and waters come. 

And shape themselves to words like these : 

Why, murmuring, mourn that he, whose power 

Was lent to Party over-long. 
Heard the still whisper at the hour 

He set his foot on Party wrong? 



** The human life that closed so well 
No lapse of folly now can stain : 
The lips whence Freedom's protest fell 
No meaner thought can now profane. 

^ Mightier than living voice his grave 
That lofty protest utters o'er ; 
Through roaring wind and smiting wave 
It speaks his hate of wrong once more. 
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" Men of tho Nortli \ your Wl^ak r^^vt 
Ift waat«4l here ; arise and pay 
To frctidoni and to him your dobt, 
By foUowiug wberi) lie led tb« wmjl " 
1S&3. 

WILLIAM FOBSTEE. 
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Tnitad muat of in ■oT«nu|[aii, to plvad if^nat tbc alavc-tiBiIi anil 
■lanrf ; uaA had twiov bufon niail* tmiU to thii cunirtTjr. ludiir 
imprawioiia of nligiooii dul^. IIv wu IliH fMh« uf tlw Biglit 
Hon. William Edwjinl Puntar. Ua tmIim) mj fatlMr'a boiua 
in Harerliin dnrin^ hu fi»t lour iu the UuiCed StUea. 



The years ar« tnanv sinca his hand 
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Wherever Duty's pathway lay, 
His reverent steps have passed. 

The poor to feed, the lost to seek, 

To proffer life to death, 
Hope to the erring, — to the weak 

The strength of his own faith. 

To plead the captive's right ; remove 

The sting of hate from Law ; 
And soften in the fire of love 

The hardened steel of War. 

He walked the dark world, in the mild. 

Still guidance of the Light ; 
Li tearful tenderness a child, 

A strong man in the right. 

From what great perils, on his way, 

He found, in prayer, release ; 
Through what abysmal shadows lay 

His pathway unto peace, 

Gh)d knoweth : we could only see 
The tranquil strength he gained ; 

The bondage lost in liberty, 
The fear in love unfeigned. 

And I, — my youthful fancies grown 

The habit of the man, 
Whose field of life by angels sown 

The wilding vines o'erran, — 



PEHSOftAl FOE US 

Low bowed in itilvnt gratituHo, 

My tuauhood'B heart enjoys 
That reverence for tlie jiuni and good 

Which blessed the dreaming Wy'ti. 

Still shines tlie light of holy lives 
Like star-beama over doubt ; 

Each sainted meiuury. Christlike, drirea 
Some dai'k posseasioo out. 

O friend t O br(>tli«r I not in Tain 

Thy life ao oaliu and true, 
The silver dropping of the rain. 

The fall of summer dew ! 

How many burdened hearts have prayed 

Tlietr lives like thine might be I 
But more shall pray henceforth for aid 



I 




TO CHARLES SUMNER 91 

Meihiiiks the mound which marks thy bed 
Might bless our land and save, 

As rose, of old, to life the dead 
Who touched the prophet's grave ! 

1854. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

If I have seemed more prompt to censure wrong 
Than praise the right ; if seldom to thine ear 
My voice hath mingled with the exultant cheer 
Borne upon all our Northern winds along ; 
If I have failed to join the fickle throng 
In wide^yed wonder, that thou standest strong 
In victory, surprised in thee to find 
Brougham's scathing power with Canning's grace 

combined ; 
That he, for whom the ninefold Muses sang, 
From their twined arms a giant athlete sprang. 
Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 
With the spent shafts Latona's archer flung, 
To smite the Python of our land and time, 
Fell as the monster bom of Crissa's slime, 
Like the blind bard who in Castalian springs 
Tempered the steel that clove the crest of kings. 
And on the shrine of England's freedom laid 
The gifts of Cume and of Delphi's shade, — 
Small need hast thou of words of praise from me. 
Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, and well 

canst guess 
That, even though silent, I have not the less 
Kejoiced to see thy actual life agree 
With the large future which I shaped for thee, 
When, years ago, beside the summer sea, 



PERSOXAL POEUS 



White in the moon, wo Hftw the long wavM Ull 
Baffled and broken f roDi the rockj wall, 
That, to i\w nifnat-v of tlio bniwling floo«l« 
Opposed alone its masttive quietude, 
Calni as a fate ; with not a leaf nor vine 
Nor birch-spray trembling in the still moonshine, 
Crowning it like God's peace, 
think 

That night-scene by tlie sea prophetical, 
(Fur Nature speaks in s}iubols and in Mgns, 
And through her pictures human fate divines), 
That rock, wherefrom we saw the billows sink 

In murmuring rout, uprising clear and tall 
la the white light of bearen, the t}-pe of one 
Who, momently by Errors host assailed, 
Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of gnuita 
mailed ; 

And, tranquil-fronted, listening over all 



I 



I 
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WOd beather-bells and Robert Bums ! 

The moorland flower and peasant ! 
How, at their mention, memory turns 

Her pages old and pleasant ! 

The gray sky wears again its gold 

And purple of adorning. 
And manhood's noonday shadows hold 

The dews of boyhood's morning. 

The dews that washed the dust and soil 

From off the wings of pleasure, 
The sky, that flecked the ground of toil 

With golden threads of leisure. 

I call to mind the summer day. 

The early harvest mowing. 
The sky with sun and clouds at play. 

And flowers with breezes blowing. 

I hear the blackbird in the com. 

The locust in the haying ; 
And, like the fabled hunter's horn. 

Old tunes my heart is playing. 

How oft that day, with fond delay, 

I sought the maple's shadow, 
And sang with Bums the hours away, 

Forgetful of the meadow ! 

Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 

I heard the squirrels leaping. 
The good dog listened while I read. 

And wagged his tail in keeping. 



PERSONAL POEMS 

1 w.itche<I him while in sportive mood 
I Tvad " The J\ra Dogs' "' 8ti>r)\ 

And half b«lievwl he understuutl 
The potts allegoiy. 

Sweet day, sweet songs ! The f^nlden hoars 
Crrow brighter for that singing. 

From brook and binl and meadow flowers 
A dearer wi.dcomc bringing. 

New light on hoDic-seeu Nattu'e beamed. 

New glorj- over Wo.«ao; 
And daily life and duty seemed 

Nil longer poor aiid common. 



1 nolce h> fin,! ill 
Of fact ;iii 
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I saw the same blithe day return, 

The same sweet fall of even, 
That rose on wooded Craigie-bum, 

And sank on crystal Devon. 

I matched with Scotland's heathery hills 

The sweetbrier and the clover ; 
With Ayr and Doon, my native rills. 

Their wood-hymns chanting over. 

O'er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 

I saw the Man uprising ; 
No longer common or unclean, 

The child of God's baptizing ! 

With clearer eyes I saw the worth 

Of life among the lowly ; 
The Bible at his Cotter's hearth 

Had made my own more holy. 

And if at times an evil strain, 

To lawless love appealing. 
Broke in upon the sweet refrain 

Of pure and healthful feeling. 

It died upon the eye and ear. 

No inward answer gaining ; 
No heart had I to see or hear 

The discord and the staining. 

Let those who never erred forget 

His woii;h, in vain bewailings ; 
Sweet Soul of Song ! I own my debt 

Uncanoelled by his failings ! 



/•t:fiSO.\AL POEMS 

^iticiit who will tlie riboU lino 
Wliirli t<4U liis Upsu from duty, 

liiw kiM>i-(l tlie luiulilening lips of wine 
Or wiinUnt ones of beauty ; 



Itul Ihiuk. wtiik- (ails tlut ahade 

Tlti' erriug oai3 and Heaven, 
That ho wliu luvw! like Magtklen, 

Liku lier may l>o furfjavtn. 

Not Win lliu Miig whose tbuiuleroitt obina 

Ktt^i'iiiil echoes rctiilcv ; 
TIk' iiiinirtiful Tiumtn's haunl«d rhyme, 

Aiiit Miltuu's stiLiry Aplendor I 



Itllt tvll" Iii:^ luiitti) 
To Ni.ti.ri.-'. 
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TO GEORGE B. CHEEVEB. 

So spake Esaias : so, in words of flame, 
Tekoa's prophet-herdsman smote with blame 
The traffickers in men, and put to shame, 

All earth and heaven before. 
The sacerdotal robbers of the poor. 

All the dread Scripture lives for thee again. 
To smite like lightning on the hands profane 
Lifted to bless the slave-whip and the chain. 

Once more the old Hebrew tongue 
Bends with the shafts of God a bow new-strung ! 

Take up the mantle which the prophets wore ; 
Warn with their warnings, show the Christ once 

more 
Bound, scourged, and crucified in His blameless 

poor; 
And shake above our land 
The unquenched bolts that blazed in Hosea's 

hand! 

Not vainly shalt thou cast upon our years 
The solemn burdens of the Orient seers. 
And smite with truth a guilty nation's ears. 

Mightier was Luther's word 
Than Seckingen's mailed arm or Hutton's 
sword! 

1858. 
▼OL. tr. 7 
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TO JAMES T. FIELDS. 



A\'£i.L thuu^lit t who would not rather bear 
Thti st>u-;s to Love and Friendship sung 
Thau those which move the stranger's topgiWi 

Ami feed hia imstlwtf.l eiir? 

Owr social joys are luorv tlian fame ; 

Lifi- witberx in the piil>l!c look. 

A\'liy iiioiint the jiillory of a book. 
Or harliT comfort for a name? 

Who ill it hiiuse of glass would dwell, 
Willi ciiLinn-* eyes at every pane? 
Til riiiLj liiiii ill ami out again. 



TO JAMES T. FIELDS 99 

We are but men : no gods are we, 
To sit in mid-heaven, cold and bleak, 
Each separate, on his painful peak. 

Thin-cloaked in self-complacency I 

Better his lot whose axe is swung 

In Wartburg woods, or that poor girl's 
Who by the Ilm her spindle whirls 

And sings the songs that Luther sung. 

Than his who, old, and cold, and vain. 
At Weimar sat, a demigod. 
And bowed with Jove's imperial nod 

His votaries in and out again ! 

Ply, Vanity, thy winged feet ! 

Ambition, hew thy rocky stair ! 

Who envies him who feeds on air 
The icy splendor of his seat? 

I see your Alps, above me, cut 

The dark, cold sky ; and dim and lone 
I see ye sitting, — stone on stone, — 

With human senses dulled and shut. 

I could not reach you, if I would. 
Nor sit among your cloudy shapes ; 
And (spare the fable of the grapes 

And fox) I would not if I could. 

Keep to your lofty pedestals ! 
The safer plain below I choose : 
Who never wins can rarely lose, 

Who never climbs as rarely falls. 



\^i^ 
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I<<>t such OS lovo the eagle's Ri-resun 
Divide with him hia home of ic« : 
For me Bhall gentler notes suffice, — 
The valley-song of bird and stream ; 

The pastoral bleat, the drone of bees, 
The fluil-beat chiuiing far away. 
The cattle-low. at shut of day, 

The voice of (jod in leaf and breese '. 

Tlitn k'ud thy hand, my wiser friend, 
Aiul hi;lj> me to the vales below, 
(In truth. I have not far to go.) 

^^'here sweet with flowera the fielda 




THE MEMORY OF BUENS 101 

As through the open minster floats 

The song of breeze and bird ! 
Not less the wonder of the sky 

That daisies bloom below ; 
The brook sings on, though loud and high 

The cloudy organs blow I 

And, if the tender ear be jarred 

That, haply, hears by turns 
The saintly harp of Olney's bard, 

The pastoral pipe of Bums, 
No discord mars His perfect plan 

Who gave them both a tongue ; 
For he who sings the love of man 

The love of God hath sung ! 

To-day be every fault forgiven 

Of him in whom we joy ! 
We take, with thanks, the gold of Heaven 

And leave the earth's alloy. 
Be ours his music as of spring, 

His sweetness as of flowers, 
The songs the bard himself might sing 

In holier ears than ours. 

Sweet airs of love and home, the hum 

Of household melodies. 
Come singing, as the robins come 

To sing in door-yard trees. 
And, heart to heart, two nations lean, 

No rival wreaths to twine. 
But blending in eternal green 

The holly and the pine ! 



rtlRSOSAL POE.itS 



IX REMEMBRANCE OF JOSEPH STURGE. 

In tlie fair land o'erwatcked by laclua'a mounUiiiB. 

Across the clwrmi-d bay 
\\'lio.su blue waves keep with Capri's sUver foun- 

IVriH^Hial holiday, 

A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten. 
His goKbboiiglit mangos given ; 

And Home'a great altar smokes with gums to 
sweeten 
Her foulest gift to Heaven. 



Ami wlillr all Napk-j ihriUs with mute thaak»- 
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No mitred priest swung back the heavenly poi> 
tals 
To let the white soul in. 

But Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 

In the low hoYeFs door, 
And prayers went up from all the dark by-places 

And Ghettos of the poor. 

The pallid toiler and the negro chattel, 

The vagrant of the street. 
The human dice wherewith in games of battle 

The lords of earth compete, 

Touched with a grief that needs no outward drap- 
ing, 

All swelled the long lament. 
Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, shaping 

His viewless monument ! 

For never yet, with ritual pomp and splendor. 

In the long heretofore, 
A heart more loyal, warm, and true, and tender, 

Has England's turf closed o'er. 

And if there fell from out her grand old steeples 

No crash of brazen wail, 
The murmurous woe of kindreds, tongues, and 
peoples 

Swept in on every gale. 

It came from Holstein's birchen-belted meadows. 
And from the tropic calms 



101 PERSOSAl POEUS 

Of Iiiilinn i*lan<li in the sun-smk shadows 
(X Or.'i.lcntal palms ; 

Fruiii the locked roadsteads of the Bothnian pcaa- 
aots, 
Aud hurbors of the Finn. 
Where war's worn vietimfi saw hin gentle pre*- 

Come sailing. Christ-like, in, 

To st< k the lost. Ui build the old waste places. 

To link the hostile shores 
Of st-vi'iing seas, and sow with England's daisies 

Tile moss of Finland's moors. 



Thanks fir t\f j;imx1 man's beautiful example, 

AVlio ill the vilest saw 
nlt^r of a 




JOSEPH STURGE 105 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 

The Tery gentlest of all human natures 

He joined to courage strong, 
And love outreaching unto all God's creatures 

With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 

In him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength or weak- 
ness 

Saw but a single side. 

Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nour- 
ished 

By failure and by fall ; 
Still a large faith in human-kind he cherished. 

And in God's love for aU. 

And now he rests: his greatness and his sweet- 
ness 

No more shall seem at strife , 
And death has moulded into calm completeness 

The statue of his life. 

Where the dews glisten and the songbirds warble, 

His dust to dust is laid, 
In Nature's keeping, with no pomp of marble 

To shame his modest shade. 

The forges glow, the hammers aU are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky vale, 



lf>fl PETtSONAL POEMS 

Hani \ij, the city of his love is swiitf^ing 
Its cloinuroua iron fliul. 

Hut roiinil his grave ara quietude nnd beaatr. 
Ami tlie sweet lke»veii iilxivc, — 

The lilting sjiiiWIs of a life of duty 
Traasfigured iuto love ! 



BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIK 
John Bro»-x of Odaawatoniie spake on hi* dying 

'■ [ will mit have to shrive my aoul a priest in Slav- 
ery's pay. 
liiit let SDiiie (Kwir slave-i nether whom I Lave 




BROWN OF OSSAWATOMIE 107 

That kiss from all its guilty means redeemed the 

good intent. 
And round the grisly fighter's hair the martyr's 

aureole bent ! 

Perish with him the folly that seeks through evil 
good! 

Long live the generous purpose unstained with 
human blood ! 

Not the raid of midnight terror, but the thought 
which underlies ; 

Not the borderer's pride of daring, but the Chris- 
tian's sacrifice. 

Nevermore may yon Blue Ridges the Northern 

rifle hear. 
Nor see the light of blazing homes flash on the 

negro's spear. 
But let the free-winged angel Truth their guarded 

passes scale. 
To teach that right is more than might, and justice 

more than mail ! 

So vainly shall Virginia set her battle in array ; 
In vain her trampling squadrons knead the winter 

snow with clay. 
She may strike the pouncing eagle, but she dares 

not harm the dove ; 
And every gate she bars to Hate shall open wide 

to Love! 

18G9. 
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A UEMOEIAL 

Mom* Awtla Cutluid, a doM tricad uti laUtiunu ' 
fUtU 111 lit* m > tsuhar uid diad bi tfc* nnDHMr al UKC 

On, lliickor, tl^x-pi-r, durker growin^i 
Tbe M>l(-Mun vUta to the toinb 

Must know henceforth auother ahadov, 
And givi' anothur cjprvss room. 



I 



In Icive miqiUKHhig tlint of brotben. 

We walked, O friend, from cfatldbood'* day 
And. looking bacJc o'vr fifty summen. 

Uur foot]>rint« tmck a common wajr. 

One in our faith, and one our longing 
To miiko the world within our nsach 
lewhiit thii lii'tt^ir fur our living. 



« 




A MEMORIAL 111 

All hearts grew warmer in the presence 

Of one who, seeking not his own, 
Gave freely for the love of giving, 

Nor reaped for self the harvest sown. 

Thy gpreeting smile was pledge and prelude 
Of generous deeds and kindly words ; 

In thy large heart were fair guest-chambers, 
Open to sunrise and the birds I 

The task was thine to mould and fashion 

Life's plastic newness into grace : 
To make the boyish heart heroic. 

And light with thought the maiden's face. 

O'er all the land, in town and prairie, 
With bended heads of mourning, stand 

The living forms that owe their beauty 
And fitness to thy shaping hand. 

Thy call has come in ripened manhood. 
The noonday calm of heart and mind, 

While I, who dreamed of thy remaining 
To mourn me, linger still behind : 

Live on, to own, with self -upbraiding, 
A debt of love still due from me, — 

The vain remembrance of occasions. 
Forever lost, of serving thee. 

It was not mine among thy kindred 

To join the silent funeral prayers. 
But all that long sad day of sunmier 

My tears of mourning dropped virith theirs. 



li PERSOXAL POE.VS 

All Jay the seft-wax-es sobbed with sorrow 
Tlio birds forgot their merry trilU : 

All day I lioanl the pines Umi-Qting 
^\'itll thiiiu ujmu tliy hoiiietibeKd hills. 



(.inaii l>e thuse hillside pine- forwvor. 
And ^tv<^» th« meadowy lowhiuda be, 

Aiid green tli« old meiuoriiJ boeclies, 
Nniue-enrven in the woods of Lten ! 



^^Iill let them greet thy life coiDpaaions 
Willi tLIiher turn their pilgrim feet, 

In every inossy line recalliug 
A U'lider niL-niory sadly sweet. 



I) fiiniil : if thought and «nse avail not 

T,. lui.Av tluv lii.ni.'i.-furlh iw tl.oii ait. 
TlL:,liai i««olWitli th,.ef.,revCT 
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BRYANT ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

Mr. Bryant's serentieth birthday, NoTember 3, 1864, was ceU- 
brated by a festival to which these verses weie sent. 

We praise not now the poet's art, 

The rounded beauty of his song; 
Who weighs him from his life apart 

Must do his nobler nature wrong. 

Not for the eye, familiar grown 

With charms to common sight denied, -^ 

The marvellous gift he shares alone 
With him who walked on Rydal-side ; 

Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay, 

Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears ; 

We speak his praise who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years. 

When Peace brings Freedom in her train, 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 

His life is now his noblest strain, 
His manhood better than his verse I 

Thank God I his hand on Nature's keys 
Its cunning keeps at life's full span ; 

But, dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The poet seems beside the man I 

So be it ! let the garlands die, 

The singer's wreath, the painter's meed, 

fOL IT. 8 



LINES ON A FLY-LEAF 116 

Its way by native force of wit 

Without my manual sign to it. 

Its piquant writer needs from me 

No gravely masculine guaranty, 

And well might laugh her merriest laugh 

At broken spears in her behalf ; 

Yet, spite of all the critics tell, 

I frankly own I like her well. 

It may be that she wields a pen 

Too sharply nibbed for thin-skinned men, 

That her keen arrows search and try 

The armor joints of dignity, 

And, though alone for error meant. 

Sing through the air irreverent. 

I blame her not, the young athlete 

Who plants her woman's tiny feet. 

And dares the chances of debate 

Where bearded men might hesitate. 

Who, deeply earnest, seeing well 

The ludicrous and laughable. 

Mingling in eloquent excess 

Her anger and her tenderness, 

Ajid, chiding with a half-caress. 

Strives, less for her own sex than ours. 

With principalities and powers, 

And points us upward to the clear 

Snnned heights of her new atmosphere. 

Heaven mend her faults ! — I will not pause 
To weigh and doubt and peck at flaws. 
Or waste my pity when some fool 
Provokes her measureless ridicule. 
Strong-minded is she ? Better so 
Than dulness Mt for sale or show. 



i rKRSOSAL poi-:us 

A boUM-hnld foUj, CMp|>nl sod belled 

lu fiuluun'H tlauro uf pii|iiM-U held. 

Or poor pivt«D<^« of womanbocttl, 

AVhose formni, fluvorlMs platitude 

Is wiu-rmit«d from aJl affiiice 

Of robust nieaDing's violciKW. 

Give me the wine of thought trhiwe batd 

8{iarklos aloRg tho pagv 1 read, — 

Electric wordti in which 1 find 

The tonic of thn nurUiweiit wind ; 

The wittdoin which itwlf allieji 

To sweet and pure humanities, 

^Vhere scorn of mi-nDneM, hate of Trnnjr, 

Are underlaid \>y lure as stroug; 

Tho gonial play of mirth that lights 

(irtive tlieiues of thought, ttt when, on night! ' 

Of surauier-time, the hnnnli-iw hlaws 

Of thundt^rle'w heat-lightniiii; pln< 
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Who, earliest summoned to withstand 
The color-madness of the land. 
Counted her life-long losses gain, 
And made her own her sisters' pain ; 
Or her who, in her greenwood shade. 
Heard the sharp call that Freedom made. 
And, answering, struck from Sappho's lyre 
Of love the Tyrtaean carmen's fire : 
Or that young girl, — Domr^my's maid 
Eevived a nobler cause to aid, — 
Shaking from warning finger-tips 
The doom of her apocaljrpse ; 
Or her, who world-wide entrance gave 
To the log-cabin of the slave. 
Made all his want and sorrow known, 
And all earth's languages his own. 

1860. 



GEORGE L. STEARNS. 

No man lendered greater senrioe to the cause of freedom than 
Major Steams in the great struggle between inyading slare-hold- 
•n and the free settlers of Kansaw 

He has done the work of a true man, -^ 
Crown him, honor him, love him. 

Weep over him, tears of woman, 
Stoop manliest brows above him I 

O dusky mothers and daughters. 
Vigils of mourning keep for him I 

Up in the mountains, and down by the \faters. 
Lift up your voices and weep for him I 



I PERSONAL POEMS 

For tho warmest of liuarto ia frusnn. 

The fr^«st of liuntLi u atili ; 
Anil tbu giip ill our picked and clioaeQ 

TItu loug years nmy uut fill. 

No duty coidd overtask him. 

No irihI his will outrun ; 
Or I'vir our li|M could ank him, 

UiH liaudit tbu work bad duue. 

lie fm-giit his own »oul for others, 
IliiMM-lf U) his iK^ighbor limiliiig; 

IK' [ouiul the Lord in his su£Ft;ring brotbers, 
.\nk\ not in the cloudg descending. 

So thf l>cil was sweet to die on, 

\Vlniii.- 111? s.iw Iho doors wide swung 
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Never rode to the wrong^s redressing 

A worthier paladin. 
Shall he not hear the blessing, 

*^ Good and faithful, enter in ! " 



1867. 



GARIBALDI. 

In trance and dream of old, God*s prophet saw 
The casting down of thrones. Thou, watching 

lone 
The hot Sardinian coast-line, hazy-hilled. 
Where, fringing round Caprera*s rocky zone 
With foam, the slow waves gather and withdraw, 
Behold*st the vision of the seer fulfilled, 
And hear*st the sea-winds burdened with a 

sound 
Of falling chains, as, one by one, unbound, 
The nations lift their right hands up and swear 
Their oath of freedom. From the chalk-white 
wall 
Of England, from the black Carpathian range. 
Along the Danube and the Theiss, through all 
The passes of the Spanish Pyrenees, 
And from the Seine's thronged banks, a murmur 
strange 
And glad floats to thee o'er thy summer seas 
On the salt wind that stirs thy whitening hair, — 

The song of freedom's bloodless victories ! 
Eejoice, O Garibaldi I Though thy sword 
Failed at Rome's g^tes, and blood seemed vainly 
poured 



Garibaldi 



TO LYDIA MARIA CHILD 121 

With thee across the awful spaces 
The greeting of a soul I send I 

What cheer hath he ? How is it with him ? 

Where lingers he this weary while ? 
Over what pleasant fields of Heaven 

Dawns the sweet sunrise of his smile ? 

Does he not know our feet are treading 
The earth hard down on Slavery's grave ? 

That, in our crowning exultations, 

We miss the charm his presence gave ? 

Why on this spring air comes no whisper 

From him to tell us all is well ? 
Why to our flower-time comes no token 

Of lily and of asphodel ? 

I feel the unutterable lon^ng, 
Thy hunger of the heart is mine ; 

I reach and grope for hands in darkness, 
My ear grows sharp for voice or sign. 

Still on the lips of all we question 

The finger of God's silence lies ; 
Will the lost hands in ours be folded ? 

Will the shut eyelids ever rise ? 

O friend I no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our hearts, we need ; 

Grod will not mock the hope He giveth. 
No love He prompts shall vainly plead. 




Then let us itratch our baad« in d»rbiMi| 
Atwl call our luvml oat* o'er nail o'er; 

S>uie day tliuir arms &h&U doM; about ui^ 
And tbo old voioea speak OD«e ntore. ■ 

No dreaj-y spleudora wait oar oomiog H 

\Vlicr« rapt ghost sita from gbcnt apart; 
Ilomi-wanl wv go to Heaven's thankngivuig, 
The harveat-gatberiug of the hearu 
1870. 



THE SINGER. 

Tbii poem wu imttoa on the H«ath of Alwc Cmrj. Hot riMtf 
IlHFbc, lic'an-bnikrn hy b<-r !>•«, rulluwaJ uxm Uta. NokU ud 
ricilil; p^tiil, liiTrJT in ihmhoii and riwntctcr, (Iwj' left btlunil 
Uitnn only friutiili and admlniv 
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Timid and still, the elder had 
Even then a smile too sweetly sad ; 
The crown of pain that all must wear 
Too early pressed her midnight hair. 

Yet ere the summer eve grew long, 
Her modest lips were sweet with song ; 
A memory haunted all her words 
Of clover-fields and singing birds. 

Her dark, dUating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west ; 

Her speech dropped prairie flowers ; the gold 

Of harvest wheat about her rolled. 

Fore-doomed to song she seemed to me : 

I queried not with destiny : 

I knew the trial and the need. 

Yet, all the more, I said, God speed I 

What could I other than I did ? 
Could I a singing-bird forbid ? 
Deny the wind-stirred leaf ? Rebuke 
The music of the forest brook ? 

She went with morning from my door. 
But left me richer than before ; 
Thenceforth I knew her voice of cheer. 
The welcome of her partial ear. 

Years passed : through all the land her name 
A pleasant household word became : 
All felt behind the singer stood 
A sweet and gracious womanhood. 



1 PBRSOSAL FORMS 

Her life was fjii-nest work, not pl»y ; 
Her tired fct-l climbed a wckry way ; 
Aud even tbrougli her UgtiUtst strain 
\Vi< liuard ftu undertone of paiu. 

I'liiiiOfu of her her fair fame grew. 
Tilt' giMd she did she rarely koew, 
(.'iigiifDsed of her iu life the love 
Tliiit raioed ita tears her grave above. 

Whi'ii last I saw her. full of ]>eactf, 
Sill- WHit«<l for her great release ; 
Ami thut old friend bo sage and bUnd, 
Our laU>r Fraitklln, held her hand. 

F'lr ill) that )iatrit>t Imsoms stirs 

Hail luovcd thut wunian'a heart of hers, 
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Fold the rapt soul in your embrace, 
My dear ones ! Give the singer place 
To you, to her, — I know not where, — 
I lift the silence of a prayer. 

For only thus our own we find ; 
The gone before, the left behind. 
All mortal voices die between ; 
The imheard reaches the unseen. 

Again the blackbirds sing ; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams, 
And tremble in the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers. 

But not for her has spring renewed 
The sweet surprises of the wood ; 
And bird and flower are lost to her 
Who was their best interpreter I 

What to shut eyes has God revealed ? 
What hear the ears that death has sealed ? 
What undreamed beauty passing show 
Bequites the loss of all we know ? 

O silent land, to which we move, 
Enough if there alone be love, 
And mortal need can ne*er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow ! 

O white soul I from that far-off shore 
Float some sweet song the waters o'er. 



Ph:HSOXAL POE.\rs 

( >iir faith iHtntinii, our fears dispel. 
With the old vuiot! we loved ao welll 



!1UW MARY GREW. 

Ii-H«. liiH-Fi HiR' ill >iuw*r til ui inTiutiun to Kmt a Iteton ■>( 
> (ir-o. ..f l>)iil<iarl]>hi>. brf-rv the boMOB Radwd CM. 

ivr^r^'iH'.- ill |]u> l»t ■.iwiu )■ tv ao «>; on Sappho by 
V Hlk-ui-i^iii. nvl i>i ilif <-lu)i the pnvcding mauih. 

Wiin wisihiin fjir Wyuml her years, 
Aii>l i^ritvur than her wonilGring peers, 
Sn stiiiii;;, sii mild. comliiDinfr still 
Tin- li'iiiitT )ii':irt and queenly will, 

r iisi'ii'ni'i- uiul til duty true, 

S.i, ii]i fnun i']uld)iiHMl, Mary tJrewI 
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Just wishing, as the night shuts down, 
That I could hear in Boston town, 
In pleasant Chestnut Avenue, 
From her own lips, how Mary Grew ! 

And hear her graceful hostess tell 
The silver-voiced oracle 
Who lately through her parlors spoke 
As through Dodona's sacred oak, 
A wiser truth than any told 
By Sappho's lips of ruddy gold, — 
The way to make the world anew. 
Is just to grow — as Mary Grew ! 
1871. 



SUMNER. 

" I am not one who has diagraoed heauty of sentiment hy de- 
f oimity of oonduot, or the maxima of a freeman by the actions of 
a alaye ; but, by the grace of God, I have kept my life nnaul- 
lied." — Milton* 8 Defence of the People of England, 

O MOTHER State ! the winds of March 
Blew chill o'er Auburn's Field of God, 

Where, slow, beneath a leaden arch 
Of sky, thy mourning children trod. 

And now, with all thy woods in leaf. 
Thy fields in flower, beside thy dead 

Thou sittest, in thy robes of grief, 
A Rachel yet uncomforted I 



And once 
Once more 



again the oi^ sweUs, 

tore the flag is half-way hung, 



PERSONAL POEMS 

And yrt ngain the mournful bells 
III nil thy stct-ple-towere are rung. 

Aixl I, olH-tlii-nt to thy will, 

llavo nunc n simple wreath to lay, 

SiijR'rtluitiH, nu a grave that still 
Is Bwii't with all the flowers of May. 

1 f^kkf, uitli awe, the task aasigned ; 

It may bc that my fneud might miw, 
In \\U new fljihere of heart and mind. 

Some token from my hand in this. 

By many a t<'n<k'r niomorj- moved. 
Along the past my thought I send ; 

Till' rii^ord of the cause he loved 
Is till- Wst record of its friend. 
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He set his face against the blast, 
His feet against the flinty shard, 

Till the hard service grew, at last. 
Its own exceeding great reward. 

Lifted like Saul's above the crowd. 

Upon his kingly forehead fell 
The first sharp bolt of Slavery's cloud, 

Launched at the truth he urged so welL 

Ah ! never yet, at rack or stake. 

Was sorer loss made Freedom's gain. 

Than his, who suffered for her sake 
The beak-torn Titan's Ungering pain I 

The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt, and peril, shone the same ; 

As through a night of storm, some tall, 
Strong lighthouse lifts its steady flame. 

Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 

The sheaves of Freedom's large increase, 

The holy fanes of equal law, 
The New Jerusalem of peace. 

The weak might fear, the worldling mock, 
The faint and blind of heart regret ; 

All knew at last th' eternal rock 
On which his forward feet were set. 

The subtlest scheme of compromise 

Was folly to his purpose bold ; 
The strongest mesh of party lies 

Weak to the simplest truth he told. 

VOL. !▼• 9 



I I'KllSOSAL POBiiS 

{ >iic laii^iiago held his heart and lip, 
Straight tinward to hii goal he trod, 

Ami jii'Dviil the highest stateetnansbip 
UlM'tliviicc to tlie voice of God. 

No Willi was in his voice, — none heard, 
WIiuii treason's stomi-olond blackest grew, 

Thf W(>akiiuss of a dtinhtful word ; 
Ills duty, and the end, he knew. 

Tlic lint %a Hmtte, the first to spare ; 

Whin iiiiou the hoHtile ensigns fell, 
I Ii- r>tn u-hcd init hands of generous care 

Tti lift tlie foe he fought so well. 

For l]i>-iv w:i!t nothing luute or small 
Or i-ntvcn in hU Hiuirs broad plan ; 
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If to the master's plea he gave 

The vast contempt his manhood felt, 

He saw a brother in the slave, — 
With man as equal man he dealt. 

Proud was he ? If his presence kept 
Its grandeur wheresoever he trod, 

As if from Plutarch's gallery stepped 
The hero and the demigod. 

None failed, at least, to reach his ear. 
Nor want nor woe appealed in vain ; 

The homesick soldier knew his cheer. 
And blessed him from his ward of pain. 

Safely his dearest friends may own 

The slight defects he never hid, 
The surface-blemish in the stone 

Of the tall, stately pyramid. 

Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mart ; 

But lived himself the truth he taught, 
White-Bouled, clean-handed, pure of heart 

What if he felt the natural pride 

Of power in noble use, too true 
With thin humilities to hide 

The work he did, the lore he knew ? 

Was he not just ? Was any wronged 

By that assured self-estimate ? 
He took but what to him belonged, 

Unenvious of another's state. 



t PERSO.VAL l^OBMS 

WaU night he heed tba words he Spain, 
Anil •can with eant the imtlcn page 

Through which be stUl ahall wHrm and nko 
The hoarta of nu^ from i^ to age. 

Ab ! who Hliail blame bini aow because 
He Bolaved thuH hJit lioun of pain ! 

Shouhl Dot tlio o'ltrworn thresher pause, 
Aud hold t4i light bin golden gmia 7 

No »etuui of humor droppvil it« oil 
Od the hart) waj'H hia ]>ur{>otie weat ; 

Small pluy of fancy lightened toil ; 
He spake alono the thing he meant. 

He loved his bookfl, the Art that hiuti) 
A lit-atity vi^ili^l behind its own. 
nl't tints. 
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The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed, 

And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for rest. 

For all his life was poor without, 
O Nature, make the last amends ! 

Train all thy flowers his grave about. 
And make thy singing-birds his friends ! 

Kevive again, thou summer rain. 

The broken turf upon his bed ! 
Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest strain 

Of low, sweet music overhead I 

With calm and beauty symbolize 
The peace which follows long annoy. 

And lend our earth-bent, mourning eyes, 
Some hint of his diviner joy. 

For safe with right and truth he is. 
As God lives he must live alway ; 

There is no end for souls like his. 
No night for children of the day I 

Nor cant nor poor solicitudes 

Made weak his life's great argument ; 

Small leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed Duty where she went 

The broad, fair fields of God he saw 
Beyond the bigot's narrow bound ; 

The truths he moulded into law 
In Christ's beatitudes he found. 



1 PERSONAL POEMS 

His ittale-craft was the Golden Role, 
Hid rij^Lt of vote a sacred trust; 

(.'li-;tr. over threat and ridicule, 

All lioard his challenge : " Is it jiut? " 

Aiul whi-ti the hour supreme had come, 
Not for himself a thought he gave; 

111 thnt hiiit |>aiig of martyrdom, 

Hid cnru was for the half-freed slave. 

Not vainly dusky hauds upbore, 

III )irayer, the {laMaing soul to heaven 

\Vh<ise iiien-y to His Huffering poor 
\\'an sorvioe tti tho Master given. 

I.oii',' shiill the frmiil Stiite's annals tell, 
Uvv .■luliliTi/s .■hililrt-n L.iig be taught, 
.1! 
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The marble image of her son 

Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 

And from her pictured Pantheon 
His grand, majestic face look down. 

O State so passing rich before, 

Who now shall doubt thy highest claim ? 
The world that counts thy jewels o'er 

Shall longest pause at Sumner's name ! 
1874. 



THIERS. 

I. 

Pate summoned, in gray-bearded age, to act 
^ history stranger than his written fact, 

Him who portrayed the splendor and the gloom 
^)f that great hour when throne and altar fell 
^Yith long death-gi*oan which still is audible. 
He, when around the walls of Paris rung 
The Prussian bugle like the blast of doom, 
^^^nd every ill which follows unblest war 
^^daddened all France from Finistdre to Yar, 

The weight of fourscore from his shoulders 
flung, 
J^jnA guided Freedom in the path he saw 
out of chaos into light and law, 
\f not imperial, but republican, 
^>id order pledged to all the Rights of Man. 

II. 

^^^Mh called him from a need as imminent 
^ fliat from which the Silent William went 
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If, in the thronged and noisy mart. 

The Muses found their son. 
Could any say his tuneful art 

A duty left undone ? 

He toiled and sang ; and year by year 
Men found their homes more sweet, 

And through a tenderer atmosphere 
Looked down the brick-walled street. 

The Greek's wild onset Wall Street knew ; 

The Red King walked Broadway ; 
And Alnwick Castle's roses blew 

From Palisades to Bay. 

Fair City by the Sea ! upraise 

His veil with reverent hands ; 
And mingle with thy own the praise 

And pride of other lands. 

Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 

Above her hero-urns ; 
And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 

The flower he culled for Bums. 

Oh, stately stand thy palace walls, 

Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 
To^y thy poet's name recalls 

A prouder thought than these. 

Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat, 

Nor less thy tall fleets swim, 
That shaded square and dusty street 

Are classic ground through him. 



rEltSUNAL POESIS 

Alive, bv loved, like all who ung, 

riic ecli<H-a of liis aong; 
TiMi litt^ thti tanly meed we bring, 
Till' jn-uisti delayvd so long. 



TiHi Lite, idu ! Of all who knew 

Tilt.' liviii); luiin, to-day 
llefuiv liis uiiveiletl fare, how few 

Miiko biire their looks of gray ! 

Our lipH of jtraise musit soon be dumb, 

< >iir ^^r.ttcful eves be diiD ; 
( ) luiiilicrs of tbe days to come, 

Tiiki' tender ehaige of him ! 

N.w liamlH tin- wires of song may sweep, 
\fw vuiii's <-li;illi-iigo fume; 

IV.. 1. I 
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A g^ef alike to wound and heal, 

A thought to soothe and pain, 
The sady sweet pride that mothers feel 

To her must still remain. 

Good men and true she has not lacked, 

And brave men yet shall be ; 
The perfect flower, the crowning fact, 

Of all her years was he ! 

As Galahad pure, as Merlin sage. 
What worthier knight was found 

To grace in Arthur's golden age 
The fabled Table Round ? 

A voice, the battle's trumpet-note, 

To welcome and restore ; 
A hand, that all unwilling smote. 

To heal and build once more I 

A soul of fire, a tender heart 

Too warm for hate, he knew 
The generous victor's graceful part 

To sheathe the sword he drew. 

When Earth, as if on evil dreams. 

Looks back upon her wars. 
And the white light of Christ outstreams 

From the red disk of Mars, 

His fame who led the stormy van 

Of battle well may cease. 
But never that which crowns the man 

Whose victory was Peace. 



Pi-:Eso.\At. . ^. 
1, K>si'\, on tliv sea-blowo shore 
Tin lH.-autifulHmn.rave, 
pVlioso failing hand tlio oHv^ bore, 
Wli<t« <iyiug lips forgave! 

Il^'t ago lament the youthful chief, 

Auil U'ciIlt eves be dira ; 
\ The li-ars are more of joy than grief 

That fall for oiie like Um I 



BATARI) TAYLOR. 



.■ml ■.' '■ 



Bayard, will thy footstep 



My si»ter asked our guest one winter's day. 
Smiling he answered in the Friends' sweet wa^^^^' 
'iiiiinion t» iHith : " Wherever thou shalt send! 
I Wlijit wouldst thou have me see for thee?" St:^^ 
laugiHMl, 
r dark t vim dancinf; in tho wood-fire'a glow:^^^ 
b Kil|iis, and the low, 

aft/' 
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n. 

He brought us wonders of the new and old ; 

We shared all climes with him. The Arab's 
tent 

To him its story-telling secret lent. 
And, pleased, we listened to the tales he told. 
His task, beguiled with songs that shall endure. 

In manly, honest thoroughness he wrought ; 

From humble home-lays to the heights of thought 
Slowly he climbed, but every step was sure. 
Bow, with the generous pride that friendship hath, 

We, who so loved him, saw at last the crown 

Of civic honor on his brows pressed down, 
-T2ejoiced, and knew not that the g^ft was death. 

And now for him, whose praise in deafened ears 

Two nations speak, we answer but with tears ! 

III. 

Yale of Chester ! trod by him so oft. 
Green as thy June turf keep his memory. Let 
Nor wood, nor dell, nor storied stream forget, 
r winds that blow round lonely Cedarcrof t ; 
t the home voices greet him in the far. 
Strange land that holds him ; let the messages 
^)f love pursue him o'er the chartless seas 
d unmapped vastness of his unknown star ! 
"ve's language, heard beyond the loud discourse 
perishable fame, in every sphere 
tself interprets ; and its utterance here 
'K:iQewhere in God's unfolding universe 

hall reach our traveller, softening the surprise 
his rapt gaze on unfamiliar skies ! 




FERSOSAL FOEMS 



OUR AUTOCRAT. 



His laimJs fresh from song and lay. 

HoinaiK-c, art, si-ietK-e. rick id all. 
Ami young of hi-urt, how dare we My 

W'c keep his seventieth festival ? 

No sL'Hse if) here of loas or lack ; 

IVfiire Ills sweetness and his light 
The dial holds its shatlow back. 

The I'harnied hours delay their flight. 

His still the koin analysis 

Of men and inixxls, electric wit, 
Free ])lay nf mirth, and tendemeas 
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The tale of Avis and the Maid, 

The plea for lips that cannot speak, 

The holy kiss that Iris laid 

On Little Boston's pallid cheek ! 

Long may he live to sing for us 
His sweetest songs at evening time, 

And, like his Chambered Nautilus, 
To holier heights of beauty climb ! 

Though now unnumbered guests surround 

The table that he rules at will. 
Its Autocrat, however crowned. 

Is but our friend and comrade still. 

The world may keep his honored name, 
The wealth of all his varied powers ; 

A stronger claim has love than fame, 
And he himself is only ours ! 



WITHIN THE GATE. 

L. M. C. 

I hftye more fully expressed my admiration and regard for 
Lydift Maria Child in the biographical introduction which I wrote 
for tha Tolome of LeUer$, published after her death. 

We sat together, last May-day, and talked 
Of the dear friends who walked 

Beside us, sharers of the hopes and fears 
Of five and forty years. 
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Now that thou hast gone away, 
What is left of one to say 
Who was open as the day ? 

What is there to gloss or shun ? 
Save with kindly voices none 
Speak thy name beneath the sun. 

Safe thou art on every side, 
Friendship nothing finds to hide, 
Love's demand is satisfied. 

Over manly strength and worth, 
At thy desk of toil, or hearth. 
Played the lambent light of mirth, — 

Mirth that lit, but never burned ; 
All thy blame to pity turned ; 
fibitred thou hadst never learned. 

Every harsh and vexing thing 
At thy home-fire lost its sting ; 
Where thou wast was always spring. 

And thy perfect trust in good. 
Faith in man and womanhood. 
Chance and change and time withstood. 

Small respect for cant and whine. 
Bigot's zeal and hate malign. 
Had that sunny soul of thine. 



us PERSONAL POEMS 

But to thee was duty's claim 
Siicred, nod tliy lips became 
Reverent with one holy Nune. 

'rhciL'fore, on thy uDknown way, 
(iu in Uotl's peiiM; I Wo who stay 
But a little while delay. 

Ki'vp for us, O friend, where'er 
TliiMi uri waiting, all that here 
M-ddv tliy eartlily presence dear; 

S'liiiuthiiig of thy pleasant past 
On II pt)iind of wonder cast. 
In tlic stiller waters glas&cd? 

Kftp tlif human lieart of thee ; 

Lp.t till" iiuirtil oiilv 
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WILSON. 

Bead at the MMMohnaetts Club on the Beventieth anmTenary 
«ff the birthday of Yioe-Preaident Wilaon, Febnuury 16, 1882. 

Th£ lowliest bom of all the land, 
He wrung from Fate's reluctant hand 

The gifts which happier boyhood claims ; 
And, tasting on a thankless soil 
The bitter bread of unpaid toil, 

He fed his soul with noble aims. 

And Nature, kindly provident, 
To him the future's promise lent ; 

The powers that shape man's destinies, 
Patience and faith and toil, he knew. 
The close horizon round him grew. 

Broad with great possibilities. 

By the low hearth-fire's fitful blaze 
He read of old heroic days. 

The sage's thought, the patriot's speech ; 
Unhelped, alone, himself he taught, 
His school the craft at which he wrought. 

His lore the book within his reach. 

He felt his country's need ; he knew 
The work her children had to do ; 

And when, at last, he heard the call 
In her behalf to serve and dare. 
Beside his senatorial chair 

He stood the unquestioned peer of all. 



I PERSONAL POBUS 

Beyond the accident of buHh 
He proved hit sitnple muibood'i 

Ancestral pride »nd olHno gn 
ConfesiKMl tbe large-fanuned a 
So clear of sight, to wise in plan 

And cuunsel, equal to hia plaoe. 

With glance intuitive he aaw 
Through all disguin of fonn and law. 

And read men like an open book ; 
Fearlewi and firm, be never quailed 
Nor turned uide for threats, nor Eatlad 

To do the thing he ondertook. 

How wiae, how brave, he was, how wdl 
lie boru biin»elf, let histoty tell 

While waveH onr flag o'er land and aea 
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It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie's boundless plain. 

From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 

And his heart grew warm within him. 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 

For he knew that his country's children 
Were singing the songs of him : 

The lays of his life's glad morning, 

The psalms of his evening time, 
Whose echoes shall float forever 

On the winds of every clime. 

All their beautiful consolations. 

Sent forth like birds of cheer. 
Came flocking back to his windows, 

And sang in the Poet's ear. 

Grateful, but solemn and tender, 

The music rose and fell 
With a joy akin to sadness 

And a greeting like f arewelL 

With a sense of awe he listened 

To the voices sweet and young; 
The last of earth and the first of heaven 

Seemed in the songs they sung. 

And waiting a little longer 

For the wonderful change to come. 

He heard the Summoning Angel, 
Who calls God's children home ! 



152 PERSONAL POBUS 

And to him in a holier welcome 

Wu the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the Huueil Miuber : 
** Of ftuch is the kingdom of heaven 1 
1882. 



A WELCOBIE TO LOWELL. 

Take our hands, James Kusaell Lowell, 
Our hearts are all thy own ; 

To-day we bid thee welcome 
Not for ourselveR alone. 

In the long years of thy abiwncMS 

Some of us have grown old. 
And some have passed the portals 

Of the Mystery untold; 
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For him who, to the mnsio 

Her pines and hemlocks played, 

Set the old and tender story 
Of the lorn Acadian maid ; 

For him, whose voice for freedom 
Swayed friend and foe at will, 

Hushed is the tongue of silver, 
The golden lips are still I 

For her whose life of duty 

At scoff and menace smiled. 
Brave as the wife of Roland, 

Yet gentle as a Child. 

And for him the three-hilled city 

Shall hold in memory long, 
Whose name is the hint and token 

Of the pleasant Fields of Song ! 

For the old friends unforgotten. 

For the young thou hast not known, 

I speak their heart-warm greeting ; 
Come back and take thy own I 

From England^s royal farewells. 

And honors fitly paid, 
Come back, dear Russell Lowell, 

To Elmwood's waiting shade ! 

Come home with all the garlands 
That crown of right thy head. 
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I apeak for comrades living, 
I fi)>cak for comradeB dead I 

■ KIKV. <^ -0.. 1885. 



AX ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

GKORTIE FULLEK. 

IIat'xtki) of Beauty, like the marvellotu youth 
Who «;uig Saint Agnes' Eve I How pastting fair 
Her i^1j:i]h.'s took color in thy homestead air ! 
How oil thy canvas even her dreams were truth! 
iMagician I who from commonest elements 
(.'ailed up (iivine ideals, clothed upon 
Ily mystic lightf soft blendinp into one 
^Vomanly grace and child-like innocence. 
Teacher! thy lesson was not given Jn vain. 
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In God's republic of the heart and mind. 

Leaving no purer, nobler soul behind. 
188& 



TO A CAPE ANN SCHOONER. 

Luck to the craft that bears this name of mine, 

Good fortune follow with her golden spoon 

The glazed hat and tarry pantaloon ; 

And wheresoe'er her keel shall cut the brine, 

Cod, hake and haddock quarrel for her line. 

Shipped with her crew, whatever wind may blow, 

Or tides delay, my wish with her shall go. 

Fishing by proxy. Would that it might show 

At need her course, in lack of sun and star. 

Where icebergs threaten, and the sharp reefs 

are; 

Lift the blind fog on Anticosti's lee 

And Avalon's rock ; make populous the sea 

Round Grrand Manan with eager finny swarms, 

Break the long calms, and charm away the 

storms. 
Oak Knoll, 28 Sri/ mo., 1880. 



SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 

OBEYBTONE, AUG. 4, 1886. 

Once more, O all-adjusting Death ! 

The nation's Pantheon opens wide ; 
Once more a common sorrow saith 

A strong, wise man has died. 
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Fault!) duu)>tless had he. Had ve Dot 
Our own, to questiou and ai«]>enie 

The worth we doubted or foi^t 
Until beside bis hearse? 

Ambitious, cautious, yet the nisn 

To strike down fraud with resolute hand ; 

A patriot, if a partisan. 
He loved bis native bind. 

Sij let tbe mourumg bells be rung. 
The banner droop ita folds balf way. 

Ami while the public pen and tongue 
Their fitting tribute pay, 



Shall wv 



t vow almve his bier 
1' feet on party lies. 
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EVA. 



Suggested by Mrs. Stowe's tale of Uncle Tom^s Cabin, and writ- 
ten when the characters in the tale were realities by the fireside 
of oonntleas American homes. 



Dry the tears for holy Eva, 
With the blessed angels leave her ; 
Of the form so soft and fair 
Give to earth the tender care. 

For the golden locks of Eva 
Let the sanny south-land give her 
Flowery pillow of repose, 
Orange-bloom and budding rose. 

In the better home of Eva 
Let the shining ones receive her, 
With the welcome-voiced psalm. 
Harp of gold and waving palm ! 

All is light and peace with Eva ; 
There the darkness cometh never ; 
Tears are wiped, and fetters fall. 
And the Lord is all in all. 



OCCASIOSAL POEUS 
Weep no more for happy Eva, 
VVroDg ;iiid sin ho more shall grieve her; 
Care an<l pain aa<l weariueas 
Lost iu love so meusui-eleBS. 

Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 
rhilii confessor, true believer, 
Listener at tlm Master's knee, 
'■ Suffer such to eoiue to me." 

Oh, for faith like thine, sweet Evi, 
Lighting all the solemn river. 
Anil the blessings of the poor 
Wafting to the heavenly shorel 
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They heard the air above them fanned, 

A light step on the sward, 
And lo ! they saw before them stand 

The angel of the Lord ! 

** Arise," he said, ** why look behind, 
When hope is all before, 
And patient hand and willing mind. 
Your loss may yet restoi*e ? 

•* I leave with you a spell whose power 
Can make the desert glad. 
And call around you fruit and flower 
As fair as Eden had. 

^ I clothe your hands with power to lift 
The curse from off your soil ; 
Your very doom shall seem a gift, 
Your loss a gain through ToiL 

** 60, cheerful as yon humming-bees. 
To labor as to play." 
White glimmering over Eden^s trees 
The angel passed away. 

The pilgrims of the world went forth 

Obedient to the word. 
And found where'er they tilled the earth 

A garden of the Lord ! 

The thorn-tree cast its evil fruit 
And blushed with plum and pear. 

And seeded grass and trodden root 
Grew sweet beneath their care. 
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We share onr pritnal parenW fate, 
And, in our turn and day, 

Look back on Edea'a sworded gate 
As sad and lost as they. 

But still for us his native akiea 
The pitying Angel leaves. 

And leads through Toil to Paradise 
New Adams and new Eves '. 



A SONG OF HARVEST. 

For th« A(rricn1lurBl ud Harticoltiuml EibibhiaD ■ 
burr uid Sulisbury. iMpteniber 'J8, DSA)^ 



Tins clay, two hundred y 
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Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature's garden work with Thine. 

And thanks that from our daily need 

The joy of simple faith is born ; 
That he who smites the siunmer weed, 

May trust Thee for the autumn com. 

Give fools their gold, and knaves their power ; 

Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower. 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 

And, soon or late, to all that sow. 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow. 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. 



KENOZA LAKE. 

Tlik beantifal lake in East ELaTerhiU wag the '' Great Pond '* 
of the writer*! boyhood. In 1850 a movement waa made for im- 
proTin^ ita ahorea aa a pnblio park. At the openings of the park, 
^ngnst 31, 1859, the poem which gave it the name of Kenoza (in 
the Indian langnage ngnifyinic Pickerel) waa read. 

As Adam did in Paradise, 

To-day the primal right we claim : 

Fair mirror of the woods and skies. 
We give to thee a name. 
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Kenoza 1 o^er no sweeter lake 

Shall morning break or noon-cloud sail, — 
No fairer face than thine shall take 

The sunset's golden veil. 

Long be it ere the tide of trade 

Shall break with harsh-resounding din 

The quiet of thy banks of shade, 
And hills that fold thee in. 

Still let thy woodlands hide the hare, 
The shy loon sound his trumpet-note, 

Wing-weary from his fields of air. 
The wild-goose on thee float. 

Thy peace rebuke our feverish stir, 
Thy beauty our deforming strife ; 

Thy woods and waters minister 
The healing of their life. 

And sinless Mirth, from care rele^ased, 
Behold, unawed, thy mirrored sky. 

Smiling as smiled on Cana's feast 
The Master's loving eye. 

And when the summer day grows dim. 
And light mists walk thy mimic sea, 

Revive in us the thought of Him 
Who walked on Galilee I 
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THE QUAKER ALUMNI. 

' Pri^mlii' Rrhool .YnnWrnu-'. I'limdnK*, R. L, «tli 



Fhom tln> well-springs of 1 1 iiilson, the sea-cliffs of 

Main,-. 
i i rive men. siiber matrons, you galber again ; 
Ami, with heartii warmer grown as youriieads grow 

I'Liy liver the iilil game of going to schooL 

All your titrifes and vexations, your whims and 

eoiiipiaintH, 
(Yon were not naints yourselves, if the childreD of 

-.iiints!! 
mr (wtly self-seekinijs ami rivjilries done. 
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In love, let us trust, they were summoned so 

soon 
From the morning of life, while we toil through its 

noon; 
They were frail like ourselves, they had needs like 

our own. 
And they rest as we rest in God*s mercy alone. 

Unchanged by our changes of spirit and frame. 
Past, now, and henceforward the Lord is the 

same ; 
Though we sink in the darkness, His arms break 

our fall. 
And in death as in life. He is Father of all ! 

We are older : our footsteps, so light in the play 
Of the far-away school-time, move slower to-day ; — 
Here a beard touched with frost, there a bald, 

shining crown, 
And beneath the cap*s border gray mingles with 

brown. 

But faith should be cheerful, and trust should be 

glad. 
And our follies and sins, not our years, make us 

sad. 
Should the heart closer shut as the bonnet grows 

prim. 
And the face g^w in length as the hat grows in 

brim? 

Life is brief, duty grave ; but, with rain-folded 

wings. 
Of yesterday^s sunshine the grateful heart sings ; 
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And we, of alt othon, have reason to pajr 
Tho triliiito of thanks, nnd rujoic« on our way 



ieao^^^ 



For die eouiuela that turned from the ft 

youUi ; 
For thi> buaiity of [latienue, the whiteoess of 

truth; 
For the wounds of rvbuki?, when love tempered its 

ed-e ; 
Tor the household'a restraint, and the discipUoe's 

hedgt ; 

Fur the lessons of kindnvss vouchsafed to the 

least 
Of the creatures of (lod, whether human or beast, 
Hringing Iioik: t.> tlif jwur, kiuHng slrength to the 

frail. 
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For a trust in humanity, Heathen or Jew, 
And a hope for all darkness the Light shineth 
through. 

Who scoffs at our birthright? — the words of the 

seers, 
And the songs of the bards in the twilight of 

years, 
All the foregleams of wisdom in santon and sage, 
In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 

The Word which the reason of Plato discerned ; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned ; 
The soul of the world which the Stoic but guessed. 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed ! 

No honors of war to our worthies belong ; 

Their plain stem of life never flowered into song ; 

But the fountains they opened still gush by the 

way, 
And the world for their healing is better to-day. 

He who lies where the minster's groined arches 
curve down 

To the tomb-crowded transept of England's re- 
nown. 

The glorious essayist, by genius enthroned. 

Whose pen as a sceptre the Muses all owned, — 

Who through the world's pantheon walked in hb 

pride. 
Setting new statues up, thrusting old ones aside. 
And in fiction the pencils of history dipped. 
To gild o'er or blacken each saint in his crypt, — 
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Mow viiinly be labored to sully with blame 

The wliit« bust of Pvnii, in Uia niclio of bis fnme I 

iv^lf-will is self-woiiuding, pervenity bltcul ; 

Ou himself fidl the stain for the Quaker designed 1 

Fur the sake of his true-beartud futhcr before 

btni; 
i'ur tbi- »ako of the <Iunr Quakur Diotber that bore 

liini; 
Fur tho sake of bin giftK, and the works that uuU 

live him. 
And his bravo wonla for firwlom, we fively foi> 

give him : 



There aro thoae who take note that our numbers 
New (iiiilwns wlio write our ileolini; and imr fall ; 




i 
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Meanwhile shall we learn, in our ease, to forget 
To the martyrs of Truth and of Freedom our 

debt? — 
Hide their words out of sight, like the garb that 

they wore, 
And for Barclay^s Apology offer one more? 

Shall we fawn round the priestcraft that glutted 

the shears, 
^nd festooned the stocks with our grandfathers' 

ears? 
Talk of Woolman's unsoundness? count Penn 

heterodox ? 
-And take Cotton Mather in place of George Fox ? 

2Vlake our preachers war-chaplains? quote Scrip- 
ture to take 

T*liG hunted slave back, for Onesimus* sake? 

Q'O to burning church-candles, and chanting in 
choir, 

-^nd on the old meeting-house stick up a spire ? 

^o I the old paths we *11 keep until better are 
shown, 

Credit good where we find it, abroad or our own ; 

Aiid. while " Lo here " and " Lo there " the multi- 
tude call, 
P^ true to ourselves, and do justice to all. 

T«© good round about us we need not refuse, 

Nor talk of our Zion as if we were Jews ; 

But why shirk the badge which our fathers have 

worn. 
Or beg the world*s pardon for having been bom ? 
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We Deed not pray over the Pharutee's prayw, 
Nor claim thiit our wiwlom u Bonjatnia's share; 
Truth to an aud to othtsi-s U eqititl and onv : 
Sh&il we bottlt) the free air, or board up the sun ? 

VivW know we uur bii-tliriglit may svrw; hat to 

show 
How the meanest of weeds in the riohe«t »oil ffrow ; 
Hut we need not dtttparage the good whicti we liold ; 
Though tlie vessels be earthen, the treasure is gold ! 

Enoiigli and too mueli of the iteet and the tiame. 
What matters our label, so truth be our aim ? 
The creed may bo wrou^. but th<f Ufu nuiy be true. 
And hearts beat the same under drab coats or blue. 



So the 
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Wise Berkeley, grave Hopkins, and, smiling serene 
On prelate and puritan, Channing is seen. 

One holy name bearing, no longer they need 
Credentials of party, and pass-words of creed : 
The new song they sing hath a threefold accord. 
And they own one baptism, one faith, and one 
Lord! 

But the golden sands run out : occasions like these 
Glide swift into shadow, like sails on the seas : 
While we sport with the mosses and pebbles ashore, 
They lessen and fade, and we see them no more. 

Forgive me, dear friends, if my vagrant thoughts 

seem 
Like a school-boy^s who idles and plays with his 

theme. 
Forgive the light measure whose changes display 
The sunshine and rain of our brief April day. 

There are moments in life when the lip and the 

eye 
Try the question of whether to smile or to cry ; 
And scenes and reunions that prompt like our 

own 
The tender in feeling, the playful in tone. 

I, who never sat down with the boys and the girls 
At the feet of your Slocums, and Cartlands, and 

Earles, — 
By courtesy only permitted to lay 
On your festival's altar my poor gift, to-day, — 
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I would joy in your joy ; let me hftve ft friend's 

part 
lu tilt- wurnitli ot your welcome of hand and of 

On your |ilay-^-ouud of boyhood uubend the brow*3 

t-ait;, 
And shift the old burdens our tdioulders must hear. 

Lonj; live the good School I giving out year by 

year 
Hticniit^ to true manhood and womanhood dear: 
Brave boys, modest maidens, in beauty sent forth, 
The liviiifi; epistles and proof of ita worth ! 



In and nut ht the young life as steadily flow 

As in liniad Niirrajransett the tides eome and go; 

And its smi-. and its daughters iu prairie and 
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OUR RIVER. 

FOR A SUMMER FESTIVAL AT ''THE LAURELS*' ON 

THE MERRIMAC. 

Jean Pierre Brivot, the famous leader of the GirondiBt party 
in the French ReTolntion, when a young man travelled exten- 
aiTely in the United States. He visited the yalley of the Merri- 
mac, and speaks in terms of admiration of the view from Monl- 
toD*s hill opposite Amesbnry. The '* Laurel Party*' so called, 
was composed of ladies and gentlemen in the lower valley of the 
Merrimac, and invited friends and guests in other sections of the 
country. Its thoroughly enjoyable annual festivals were held in 
the eariy summer on the pine-shaded, laurel-blossomed slopes of 
the Newbury side of the river opposite Pleasant Valley in Ames- 
bury. The several poems called out by these gatherings are here 
printed in sequence. 

Once more on yonder laurelled height 

The summer flowers have budded ; 
Once more with summer's golden light 

The vales of home are flooded ; 
And once more, by the grace of Him 

Of every good the Giver, 
We sing upon its wooded rim 

The praises of our river : 

Its pines above, its waves below, 

The west-wind down it blowing. 
As fair as when the young Brissot 

Beheld it seaward flowing, — 
And bore its memory o*er the deep, 

To soothe a martyr's sadness, 
And fresco, in his troubled sleep. 

His prison-walls with gladness. 



OCCASIONAL J 

We know the world u rioli with il 

Renowned in aong uul itmy. 
Whose musto mnrmnn thrao^ oar drnimi 

Of human love and glory : 
We know that Amo'i banki an fiiir. 

And Rhine has castled shadowa. 
And, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayr 

Go singing down their n 



But while, nnpictnred and nnmny 

By paiuter or hy poet, 
Our river waits the tnnefnl tongne 

And cunning hand to show it, — 
We only know the fond skies lean 

Above it, warm with blessing, 
And the sweet Bonl of onr Undine 

Awakes to our caressing. 
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Out river by its valley-bom 
Was never yet forgotten. 

The drum rolls loud, the bugle fills 

The summer air with clangor ; 
The waiHstorm shakes the solid hills 

Beneath its tread of anger ; 
Young eyes that last year smiled in ours 

Now point the rifle^s barrel, 
And hands then stained with fruits and flowers 

Bear redder stains of quarrel. 

But blue skies smile, and flowers bloom on. 

And rivers still keep flowing. 
The dear God still his rain and sun 

On good and ill bestowing. 
His pine-trees whisper, ^^ Trust and wait ! 

His flowers are prophesying 
That all we dread of change or fate 

His li/ve is underlying. 

And thou, O Mountain-bom ! — no more 

We ask the wise Allotter 
Than for the firmness of thy shore. 

The calmness of thy water. 
The cheerful lights that overlay 

Thy rugged slopes with beauty, 
To match our spirits to our day 

And make a joy of duty. 
1861. 

TOL. IT. 13 
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REVISITED. 

Kend nt "Th« Lnnrals," on the Merrimw, lilii month, 1SIV>. 

TiiK n>ll of ilniiiis ftnil the bugle's wailing 
W'x th(! air i>f i>iir vales no niore ; 

Tlit^ s]>tiar \A litaten to hooka of pruning, 
Tliti shiii-e is the aword the soldier wore ! 

Sing soft, sing low, our lowland river, 
L'niler thy banks of laurel bloom ; 

Softly and awuet, as the hour beseeraeth, 
Sing us the songs of peace and home. 

I-i't all the tt'nderer voices of nature 

Ti-iu]>t'r tliL' triumph anil chasten mirth, 

!''iill i>f tin- infinite love and pity 
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Lead us away in shadow and sunshine. 
Slaves of fancy, through all thy miles. 

The winding ways of Pemigewasset, 
And Winnipesaukee's hundred isles. 

Shatter in sunshine over thy ledges, 
Laugh in thy plunges from fall to fall ; 

Play with thy fringes of elms, and darken 
Under the shade of the mountain wall. 

The cradle-song of thy hillside fountains 
Here in thy glory and strength repeat ; 

Give us a taste of thy upland music. 
Show us the dance of thy silver feet. 

Into thy dutiful life of uses 

Pour the music and weave the flowers ; 
With the song of birds and bloom of meadows 

Lighten and gladden thy heart and ours. 

Sing on ! bring down, O lowknd river. 
The joy of the hills to the waiting sea ; 

The wealth of the vales, the pomp of mountains, 
The breath of the woodlands, bear with thee. 

Here, in the calm of thy seaward valley, 
Mirth and labor shall hold their truce ; 

Dance of water and mill of grinding, 
Both are beauty and both are use. 

Type of the Northland's strength and glory. 
Pride and hope of our home and race, — 

Freedom lending to rugged labor 
Tints of beauty and lines of grace. 
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Once again, O beandfnl ntvt. 
Hear our greetni-^ aud takv our 

Hither we conic, as Eastern pilgriniK 
Tliroag to the Jordan's sacred banlui. 



I 



For though by the Master's feet untrodden. 
Though never HU word has stilled thy vravee, 

WfU for us may thy sihorvs he holy. 

With Christian altan and i>a!utly graves. 

And well may we own thy hint and token 
Of fairer valleys aud streams than theae, 

Where the rivers of Ciod are full of water» 
And full of sap are His healing trt:e«I 



"THE LAURELS." 



I 
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I thank you for sweet summer days, 
For pleasant memories lingering long. 

For joyful meetings, fond delays, 
And ties of friendship woven strong. 

As for the last time, side by side, 
You tread the paths familiar grown^ 

I reach across the severing tide, 

And blend my farewells with your own. 

Make room, O river of our home I 

For other feet in place of ours, 
And in the summers yet to come. 

Make glad another Feast of Flowers I 

Hold in thy mirror, calm and deep. 
The pleasant pictures thou hast seen ; 

Forget thy lovers not, but keep 
Our memory like thy laurels green. 
IiLit OF Shoals, 1th mo.^ 1870. 



JUNE ON THE MERRIMAC. 

DWELLERS in the stately towns, 
What come ye out to see ? 

This common earth, this common sky, 
This water flowing free ? 

As gayly as these kalmia flowers 
Your door-yard blossoms spring ; 

As sweetly as these wild-wood birds 
Your caged minstrels sing. 
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Yoii find but common bloom aud grem, 

TLi' rippling river's rune, 

Tlif beauty whicb ia everywhere 

Bi-iu'ath the skies of June; 

The IlawkiiwixHl oaks, the storm-torn plumes 

Uf ulil pine-forest kings, 
Beneatli whoau eentury-woveu shade 

Deer Island's luiatress sings. 

And hc're are pictured Artichoke, 

Anil Curson's bowery mill ; 
And I'li'a-sant Vjdley smiles between 

TIh' riitT and the hill. 



Yiiu know full well these banks of bloom, 
The upland's wavy line. 




yu9ie on the Afrrrimitc 
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Unheeded let the newsboy call. 

Aside the ledger lay : 
The world will keep its treadmill step 

Though we fall out to-day. 

The truants of life's weary school, 

Without excuse from thrift 
We change for once the gains of toil 

For God's unpurchased gift. 

From ceiled rooms, from silent books, 

From crowded car and town. 
Dear Mother Earth, upon thy lap, 

We lay our tired heads down. 

Cool, summer wind, our heated brows ; 

Blue river, through the g^reen 
Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 

Which all too much have seen. 

For us these pleasant woodland ways 
Are thronged with memories old. 

Have felt the grasp of friendly hands 
And heard love's story told. 

A sacred presence overbroods 

The earth whereon we meet ; 
These Mrinding forest-paths are trod 

By more than mortal feet. 

Old friends called from us by the voice 

Which they alone could hear. 
From mystery to mystery. 

From life to life, draw near. 



"' "«re or tben 
The arms of t 

IVe ask Uxlajr n 
No party nami 

UiUabeUed, indii 
We bring onn 

Wiiat cares tbe n 
For paaa-worda 

The souod of fast 
The laughing « 

Here cant forgets 
And care bis fai 

The liberal air ant 
The bigot's zeal 

From manhood's w 
His load of selfia 

And woman takes 1 
AnA k_ I . 
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Yet here no evil thought finds place. 

Nor foot profane comes in ; 
Our grove, like that of Samothrace, 

Is set apart from sin. 

We walk on holy ground ; above 

A sky more holy smiles ; 
The chant of the beatitudes 

Swells down these leafy aisles. 

Thanks to the gracious Providence 
That brings us here once more ; 

For memories of the good behind 
And hopes of good before ! 

And if, unknown to us, sweet days 

Of June like this must come. 
Unseen of us these laurels clothe 

The river-banks with bloom ; 

And these green paths must soon be trod 

By other feet than ours, 
FuU long may annual pUgrims come 

To keep the Feast of Flowers ; 

The matron be a girl once more. 

The bearded man a boy. 

And we, in heaven's eternal June, 

Be glad for earthly joy I 
1870. 



woFMup built for him that he died. 

Amidst these glorious wc 
The solemn mbarets of tl 
And awful Shasta's icy si 

Where sweU Thy hymns i 
And orgau-thunders nevei 
Behind the cataract's silvc 

Our puny walls to Thee w 
Our poor reed-musio soum 
Forgive, O Lord, our chU^ 

For, kneeling on these alta 
We urge Thee not with se] 
Nor murmur at our daily c 

Before Thee, in an evil da; 
Our country's bleeding hea 
And dare not ask Thy han< 
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That Thou wilt bare Thy arm to save 
And, smiting through this Red Sea wave, 
Make broad a pathway for the slave ! 

For us, confessing all our need, 
We trust nor rite nor word nor deed. 
Nor yet the broken staff of creed. 

Assured alone that Thou art good 
To each, as to the multitude, 
Eternal Love and Fatherhood, — 

Weak, sinful, blind, to Thee we kneel. 
Stretch dumbly forth our hands, and feel 
Our weakness is our strong appeaL 

So, by these Western gates of Even 
We wait to see with Thy forgiven 
The opening Golden Gate of Heaven ! 

Su£5ce it now. In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to Thee, — 
Thy Church our broad humanity ! 

White flowers of love its walls shall climb. 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime. 
Its days shall all be holy time. 

A sweeter song shall then be heard, — 
The music of the world's accord 
Confessing Christ, the Inward Word I 
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Tliat BODg sbftU swell from sliore to shore. 
One hiijw, oiiu faith, oue love, restore 
Tlie wauilew) robe that Jesus wore. 



eicer of the hinue *u tbv late Qtorgt Peabodj, of Irfmililt 

Thoi: ilwellest not, O Lord of all ! 

Ill ti'Uipliis which thy ehildreo raise ; 
(_)ur work to thiue b mean aod small, 

j\in! brief to thy eternal days. 

Forgivt- the wt-akne.ss ami the pride, 
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Nor strife profane, nor hatred wound, 
The mingled loves of earth and heaven. 

Thou, who didst soothe with dying breath 
The dear one watching by Thy cross, 

Forgetful of the pains of death 
In sorrow for her mighty loss. 

In memory of that tender claim, 
O Mother-bom, the offering take. 

And make it worthy of Thy name. 
And bless it for a mother's sake ! 

isaa 



A SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATION. 

Read at the President's Leyee, Brown Uniyersity, 29th 6th 
month, 1870. 

To-DAT the plant by Williams set 

Its summer bloom discloses ; 
The wilding sweetbrier of his prayers 

Is crowned with cultured roses. 

Once more the Island State repeats 
The lesson that he taught her. 

And binds his pearl of charity 
Upon her brown-locked daughter. 

Is't fancy that he watches still 

His Providence plantations ? 
That still the careful Founder takes 

A part on these occasions ? 



And charity its trial. 

" Great grace, as saith Sir 
To him must needs be 
Who heareth heresy and 
The heretic to Heaven ! 

" I hear again the snuffled 
I see in dreary vision 
I>yspeptic dreamers^ spirit 
And prophets with a mi 

"Each sealot thrust beforo : 

His Scripture-garbled h 

All creeds were shouted in 

As with the tongues of ] 

** Scourged at one cart4ail, c 
The hope of every other 
Each martyr shook his bra 
At the conscience of his 
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^ Their gay robes trailed in ditch and swamp. 
And torn by thorn and thicket, 
The dancing-girls of Merry Mount 
Came dragging to my wicket 



4i 



Shrill Anabaptists, shorn of ears ; 

Gray witch-wives, hobbling slowly ; 
And Antinomians, free of law. 

Whose veiy sins were holy. 



*^ Hoarse ranters, crazed Fifth Monarchists, 
Of stripes and bondage braggarts. 
Pale Churchmen, with singed rubrics snatched 
From Puritanic fagots. 



4( 
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And last, not least, the Quakers came, 
With tong^ies still sore from burning, 

The Bay State's dust from off their feet 
Before my threshold spuming ; 

A motley host, the Lord's dShriSy 
Faith's odds and ends together ; 

Well might I shrink from guests with lungs 
Tough as their breeches leather : 



*^ If, when the hangman at their heels 
Came, rope in hand to catch them, 
I took the hunted outcasts in, 
I never sent to fetch them. 



M 



I fed, but spared them not a whit ; 

I gave to all who walked in. 
Not clams and succotash alone, 

But stronger meat of doctrine. 
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" I proved the prophets false, I pricked 
The bubble of perfection. 
And clappeil upon their inner light 
The snuffers of election. 

" Ami looking baokwanl on my times, 
Thii) credit I am taking ; 
I kept each sectary's dish apart. 
No spiritual chowder making. 

■■ AVhert- now the blending signs of sect 
Would puzzle their assorter, 
The dry-iiliMl Quaker kept the land, 
Ttie Baptist held the water. 
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^ God left men free of choice, as when 
His Eden-trees were planted ; 
Because they chose amiss, should I 
Deny the gift He gi*anted ? 

** So, with a common sense of need, 
Our common weakness feeling, 
I left them with myself to God 
And His all-gracious dealing ! 

^^ I. kept His plan whose rain and sun 

To tare and wheat are given ; 

And if the ways to hell were free, 

I left them free to heaven ! " 

Take heart with us, O man of old, 
Soul-freedom's brave confessor. 

So love of God and man wax strong, 
Let sect and creed be lesser. 

The jarring discords of thy day 
In ours one hymn are swelling ; 

The wandering feet, the severed paths. 
All seek our Father's dwelling. 

And slowly learns the world the truth 
That makes us all thy debtor, — 

That holy life is more than rite. 
And spirit more than letter ; 

That they who differ pole-wide serve 
Perchance the common Master, 

And other sheep He hath than they 
Who graze one narrow pasture ! 

TOL. IT. 13 



With Satan's bom 

ToKlay our hearts llh 
One Master's touch 

The branches of a con 
Have only leaves of 

Co-workers, yet from i 
We share this restf e 

The Quaker with the 1 
Believes in close oon 

Forgive, dear saint, ih€ 
Too light for thy des 

Thanks for thy generon 
Thy trust in God urn 

Still echo in the hearts i 

The words that thou ] 

No forge of hell can wel 

The foffoYKi 4-k^~ 1 , ' 
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CHICAGO. 

Hie great fire at Chieago was on 8-10 October, 1871. 

Men said at vespers : ^' All is well ! " 
In one wild night the city fell ; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 

On threescore spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said : 
' The City of the West is dead ! " 

Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat. 
The fiends of fire from street to street. 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare. 
The dumb defiance of despair. 

A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That signalled round that sea of fire ; 
Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 
In tears of pity died the flame I 

From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth. 
And, underneath the severing wave. 
The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

Fur seemed the old ; but fairer still 
The new, the dreary void shall fill 
With dearer homes than those overthrown. 
For love shall lay each corner-stone. 
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Rise, Btricken city ! from thee throw 
The Rsheii sucknloth of thy wo>; ; 
Aud builil, aa to Anijtbiou's straiu, 
To Bonga of chiwr thy walla again ! 

How shrivc'Uod in tliy hot diatreu 
Tho primal hid of iM?lfi«hness I 
How instant ruM:, to Ukv. Uty part. 
The augtil in the human heart ! 

Ah ! not in vnin the flaraea that toased 
Above thy di'eadful holooanat ; 
The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Goapel of Humanity! 

Then lift ouce more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the westorn sky, 
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There needs no graven line to give 
The story of his blameless youth ; 

All hearts shall throb intuitive, 
And nature guess the simple truth. 

The very meaning of his name 
Shall many a tender tribute win ; 

The stranger own his sax^red claim. 
And all the world shall be his kin. 

And there, as here, on main and isle. 
The dews of holy peace shall fall. 

The same sweet heavens above him smile. 
And God's dear love be over all 1 

1874. 

THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF LONGWOOD. 

Lonji^ood, not far from Bayard Taylor* s birthplace in Kennett 
Square, PennsyWania, was the home of my esteemed friends John 
and Hannah Cos, whose golden wedding was celebrated in 1874. 

With fifty years between you and your well-kept 

wedding vow, 
The Golden Age, old friends of mine, is not a fable 

now. 

And, sweet as has life's vintage been through all 

your pleasant past. 
Still, as at Canals marriage-feast, the best wine is 

the last ! 

Again before me, with your names, fair Chester's 

landscape comes, 
Its meadows, woods, and ample bams, and quaint, 

stone-builded homes. 
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The eagle face of Lindley Coates, brave Garrett's 

daring zeal, 
The Christian grace of Pennock, the steadfast 

heart of Neal. 

Ah me ! beyond all po^er to name, the worthies 

tried and true, 
Grrave men, fair women, youth and maid, pass by 

in hushed review. 

Of varying faiths, a common cause fused all their 

hearts in one. 
God give them now, whate'er their names, the 

peace of duty done I 

How gladly would I tread again the old-remem- 
bered places. 

Sit down beside your hearth once move and look 
in the dear old faces ! 

And thank yon for the lessons your fifty years are 

teaching. 
For honest lives that louder speak than half our 

noisy preaching ; 

For your steady faith and courage in that dark and 

evil time. 
When the Golden Bole was treason, and to feed 

the hungry, crime ; 

For the poor slaveys house of refuge when the 

bounds were on his track. 
And BAint and sinner, church and state, joined 

hands to send him back. 
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No lack Thy perfect fulness knew ; 
For human needs and longings grew 
This house of prayer, this home of rest, 
In the fair garden of the West. 

In weakness and in want we call 

On Thee for whom the heavens are small ; 

Thy glory is Thy children's good, 

Thy joy Thy tender Fatherhood. 

O Father ! deign these walls to bless, 
Fill with Thy love their emptiness. 
And let their door a gateway be 
To lead us from ourselves to Thee I 



1872. 



LEXINGTON. 
1775. 

No Berserk thirst of blood had they. 
No battle-joy was theirs, who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 

Their feet had trodden peaceful ways ; 

They loved not strife, they dreaded pain ; 

They saw not, what to us is plain, 
That God would make man's wrath his praise. 

No seers were they, but simple men ; 
Its vast results the future hid : 
The meaning of the work they did 

Was strange and dark and doubtful then. 
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When closer strand shall lean to strand, 

Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 

The eagle of our mountain-crags. 

The lion of our Motherland ! 
1875. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Song at the opemng of the Haverhill Lihraryf November 1 1, 
1875. 

^^ Let there be light I " God spake of old, 
And over chaos dark and cold. 
And through the dead and formless frame 
Of nature, life and order came. 

Faint was the light at first that shone 
On giant fern and mastodon, 
On half-formed plant and beast of prey. 
And man as rude and wild as they. 

Age after age, like waves, overran 
The earth, uplifting brute and man ; 
And mind, at length, in symbols dark 
Its meanings traced on stone and bark. 

On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll. 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 
Man wrote his thoughts ; the ages passed. 
And lo ! the Press was found at last ! 

Then dead souls woke ; the thoughts of men 
Whose bones were dust revived again ; 
The cloister's silence found a tongue. 
Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 



^H 
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^^^1 


\iRt lieie. to^lay. the .lead look down, I 


^^^^H 


riie kings o{ mind again we crown ; ' 


^^^^H 


\\\- liear the voices lost so long. 


^^H 


Tiie aage's word, the sibyl's song. 


^^^1 


llfre Greek and Roman find themselves 


^^^^H 


Alive along these crowded shelves ; 


^^^^H 


And Shakespeare treads i^^ain his stage, 


^^H 


And Chaucei- paints anew Ilia age. 


^^^1 


As if some Pantheon's marbles broke j 


^^^^H 


rii.-if stimv trance, and lived and spoke, ' 


^^^^H 


Life thrills along the alcoved hall. 


^H 


The hM-.ls of thought await onr call I 


^H 


\'AS A STRANGER. AND YE TOOK M^^ "^^ 


^^^1 


!N." 


^^^1 


An iiici.lcnt id St. Augniliiw, Flondb 


^^^1 


KATii skies that winter never knew 


^^^^H 


['he air was full of light and balm. 


1 


d warm and soft the Gulf wind blew 
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She bore him to % pleasant room. 

Flower-sweet and cool with salt sea air. 

And watched beside his bed, for whom 
His iai-oS sisters might not care. 

She faDoed his feverish brow and smoothed 
Its lines of pain with tenderest touch. 

WiUi holy hymn and prayer she soothed 
The trembling soul that feared so much. 

Through her the peace that passeth sight 
Came to him, as he lapsed away 

As one whose troubled dreams of night 
Slide slowly into tranquil day. 

The sweetness of the Land of Flowers 
Upon his lonely grave she laid : 

The jasmine dropped its golden showers. 
The orange lent its bloom and shade. 

And something whispered in her thought, 
More sweet than mortal voices be : 
" The aervioe thou for him hast wrought 

O daughter I hath been done for me." 
1875. 

CENTENNIAL HYMN. 

VriUm for tba opening of the TnternaliaDal Exhibition, Fhil>- 
phik, H»r 10, 1876. The music for the faymo wiw written by 
m K. PuDe, aikd nuj b« found in The Atlantic MonlUg for 
M,1876. 



OuB fathers' God 1 from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
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The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold ! 

VI. 

Oh make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law : 
And, cast in some diviner mould. 
Let the new cycle shame the old I 



AT SCHOOL-CLOSE. 

BOWDOIN STREET, BOSTON, 1877. 

The end has come, as come it must 

To all things ; in these sweet June days 

The teacher and the scholar trust 
Their parting feet to separate ways. 

They part : but in the years to be 

Shall pleasant memories cling to each. 

As sheUs bear inland from the sea 
The murmur of the rhythmic beach. 

One knew the joy the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch. 

His clay-wrought model slowly grows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 

So daily grew before her eyes 

The living shapes whereon she wrought, 
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Strong, temler, innoceoUy wise, 

The child's heart with Uie woman's thought 



Ami one shall never quite forget 

Ttie voice that called from dream and plaj. 
The Hnu hut kindly hand that set 

Her feet lu learning's pleasant way, — 

The joy of Uadine soul-possessed, 

The wakening sense, the strange delight 

That swelled the fabled st-itue's breast 
And filied its clouded eyes with sight 1 

O Youth and Beauty, loved of all I 

Ye pass from girlhooil'a gate of dreams ; 

In liroader ways your footsteps fall. 
Ye test the truth of all that .'euins. 
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And prompt in duty ; heed the deep, 
Low voice of conscience ; through the ill 

And discord round about you, keep 
Your faith in human nature still. 

Be gentle : unto griefs and needs, 

Be pitiful as woman should, 
And, spite of all the lies of creeds, 

Hold fast the truth that God is good. 

Give and receive ; go forth and bless 
The world that needs the hand and heart 

Of Martha*s helpful carefulness 
No less than Mary's better part. 

So shall the stream of time flow by 
And leave each year a richer good. 

And matron loveliness outvie 

The nameless charm of maidenhood. 

And, when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 

The teacher shall assert her claims, 

And proudly whisper, " These were mine I " 



HYMN OF THE CHILDREN. 

Song at the amuTenary of the Ghfldren^s Miaaionf Boston, 1878. 

Thine are all the gifts, God I 

Thine the broken bread ; 
Let the naked feet be shod. 

And the starving fed. 

TOL. IT. 14 
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Let Thy cliiklreo, by Thy grace, 

Give aa they abound, 
Till tile pour have breath mg-space, 

And the lost are found. 

Wiaer tliau the miser's hoards 

Is the giver'a choice ; 
Sweeter than tlie >iong of birds 

la the thankful voiee. 

Wcleouie smiles on faces sad 
Ah the flowers of spriug ; 

Let the tender hearts be glad 
AV'ith the joy tliey bring. 

Happier for their pity's siike 
Make their a 
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Where St Micbaers on its way 
Stood like chained Andromeda, 

Waiting on the rock, like her, 
Swift doom or deliverer ! 

Church that, after sea-moss grew 
Over waUs no longer new. 

Counted generations five. 
Four entombed and one alive ; 

Heard the martial thousand tread 
Battleward from Marblehead ; 

Saw within the rock-walled bay 
Treville's lilied pennons play, 

And the fisher's dory met 
By the barge of Lafayette, 

Telling good news in advance 
Of the coming fleet of France ! 

Church to reverend memories dear, 
Quaint in desk and chandelier ; 

Bell, whose century-rusted tongue 
Burials tolled and bridals rung ; 

Loft, whose tiny organ kept 

Keys that Snetzler's hand had swept ; 
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And give to every clime and soil 
llie beauty lost so long. 

Our lioiuestead flowera and fniiteil trees 

May EdcD's orchard shame ; 
We taste the tempting sweets of tliese 

Like Eve, without her blame. 

And, North and South and East and West, 

The pride of every zone, 
The fairest, rarest, and the beat 

May all be made our own. 

Its earliest shriues the young world Bought 

In hill-grovea and in bowers, 
The fittest offerings thither brought 

Wire Thy own fruits and flowers. 
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With strength beyond the strength of men, 

And, mightier than their swords, her pen ! 

To her who world-wide entrance gave 

To the log-cabin of the slave ; 

Made all his wrongs and sorrows known, 

And all earth's languages his own, — 

North, South, and East and West, made all 

The common air electrical, 

Until the overcharged bolts of heaven 

Blazed down, and every chain was riven ! 

Welcome from each and all to her 
Whose Wooing of the Minister 
Revealed the warm heart of the man 
Beneath the creed-bound Puritan, 
And taught the kinship of the love 
Of man below and God above ; 
To her whose vigorous pencil-strokes 
Sketched into life her Oldtown Folks ; 
Whose fireside stories, grave or gay. 
In quaint Sam Lawson's vagrant way. 
With old New England's flavor rife, 
Waifs from her rude idyllic life. 
Are racy as the legends old 
By Chaucer or Boccaccio told ; 
To her who keeps, through change of place 
And time, her native strength and grace. 
Alike where warm Sorrento smiles. 
Or where, by birchen-shaded isles, 
Whose summer winds have shivered o'er 
The icy drift of Labrador, 
She lifts to light the priceless Pearl 
Of Harpswell's angel-beckoned girl ! 






,tER^- 
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And her for whom New England's byways bloom, 
Who walks among us welcome as the Spring, 

Calling up blossoms where her light feet stray. 

God keep you both, make beautiful your way. 

Comfort, console, and bless ; and safely bring, 

-Ere yet I make upon a vaster sea 

The unretuming voyage, my friends to me. 
1882. 



WINTER ROSES. 

In reply to a flower g^t from Mis. Putnam's school at Jamaica 
Plain. 

My garden roses long ago ^ 

Have perished from the leaf-strewn walks ; 

Their pale, fair sisters smile no more 
Upon the sweet-brier stalks. 

Gone with the flower-time of my life. 

Spring's violets, summer's blooming pride, 

And Nature's winter and my own 
Stand, flowerless, side by side. 

So might I yesterday have sung ; 

To-day, in bleak December's noon. 
Come sweetest fragrance, shapes, and hues, 

The rosy wealth of June I 

Bless the young hands that culled the gift, 
And bless the hearts that prompted it ; 

If undeserved it comes, at least 
It seems not all unfit. 
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Of old my Quaker ancestore 

Had gifts of forty stripes save one; 
To-<lay as iiiauy roses crown 
The gray heaj of their son. 

Aiid with them, to my fancy's eye, 
Tlie fresh-faced givers smiling come, 

And nine and thirty liappy girls 
Make ghid a lonely room. 

They tiring the atino^jdiere of youth ; 

The light and warmth of long ago 
Are ill my heart, and on my cheek 

The airs of morning blow. 

O liiiils of girlhood, yet unblown, 
Anil fairer than the gift ye chose. 
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And some have gone the unknown way, 

And some await the call to rest ; 

Who knoweth whether it is best 
For those who went or those who stay ? 

And yet despite of loss and ill. 
If faith and love and hope remain. 
Our length of days is not in vain, 

And life is well worth living still. 

Still to a gracious Providence 

The thanks of grateful hearts are due. 
For blessings when our lives wei*e new, 

For all the good vouchsafed us since. 

The pain that spared ns sorer hurt. 
The wish denied, the purpose crossed. 
And pleasure's fond occasions lost. 

Were mercies to our small desert. 

'T is something that we wander back. 
Gray pilgrims, to our ancient ways. 
And tender memories of old days 

Walk with us by the Merrimac ; 

That even in life's afternoon 

A sense of youth comes back again. 
As through this cool September rain 

The still green woodlands dream of June. 

The eyes grown dim to present things 
Have keener sight for bygone years. 
And sweet and clear, in deafening ears, 

The bird that sang at morning sings. 
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Dear comrades, scattered wide and i&t, 
Soiiil from tlielr homes their Idndly wordf 
And dealer oaes, unseen, unheard. 

Smile iin us from some heavenly star. 

For life and death with God are one, 
Uiu'hiinged by seeming chauge His care 
And love are round ua here and there ; 

He breaks no thread His hand has spun. 

Soul touches soul, the muster roll 

Of life eternal has no gaps ; 

And after half a century's lapse 
Our school-day ranks are closed and whole. 
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The vision tarried ; but somewhere we knew 
The beautiful gates must open to our quest, 
Somewhere that marvellous City of the West 
Would lift its towers and palace domes in view, 
And, lo ! at last its mystery is made known — 
Its only dwellers maidens fair and young, 
Its Princess such as England's Laureate sung ; 
And safe from capture, save by love alone, 
It lends its beauty to the lake's green shore, 
And Norumbega is a myth no more. 

THE BARTHOLDl STATUE. 

1886. 

The land, that, from the rule of kings, 

In freeing us, itself made free. 
Our Old World Sister, to us brings 

Her sculptured Dream of Liberty : 

Unlike the shapes on Egypt's sands 

Uplifted by the toil-worn slave. 
On Freedom's soil with freemen's hands 

We rear the symbol free hands gave. 

O France, the beautiful ! to thee 
Once more a debt of love we owe : 

In peace beneath thy Colors Three, 
We hail a later Rochambeau ! 

Rise, stately Symbol ! holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 

In chains and darkness ! Belt the earth 
With watch-fires from thy torch uplit ! 
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Reveal the primal mandate still 

Which Chaos heard and oeaaed to bl^ 

Trace on mid-air th' Eternal Will - 
In eigna of &ra : " Let man be frw I ** 

Shine far, Bbine free, a gnidin^ li^t 
T» Reason's ¥rafa and Virtoe'i um, 

A I ij^h tiling-flash the wretoh to smite 
Who shields his license with thy name! 



ONE OF THE 8I6HEB& 

Written for tlie anT«lii« of tha aUtu el Jiwah Bwtlatt it 
AroaibiirT, Mbb., Julf 4, 1888. Omtnar Butlatt, who wm • 
native of thu town, w« « ngmr of the DMslMBtioa of ladapsB- 
dence. Ameabur? or AmbrMbnr;, n okllcd fion tha " aaointed 
■ttmtti ' ' of tbe gnmt Druidical tcmpUi naar ft, waa tha aaat of ooa 
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Be thine henceforth a pride of place 
Beyond thy namesake's over-sea. 

Where scarce a stone is left to trace 
The Holy House of Amesbury. 

A prouder memory lingers round 
The birthplace of thy true man here 

Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By Arthur's mythic Guinevere. 

The plain deal table where he sat 

And signed a nation's title-deed 
Is dearer now to fame than that 

Which bore the scroll of Eunnymede. 

Long as, on Freedom's natal mom, 
Shall ring the Independence bells. 

Give to thy dwellers yet unborn 
The lesson which his image tells. 

For in that hour of Destiny, 

Which tried the men of bravest stock, 
He knew the end alone must be 

A free land or a traitor's block. 

Among those picked and chosen men 
Than his, who here first drew his breath, 

No firmer fingers held the pen 
Which wrote for liberty or death. 

Not for their hearths and homes alone, 
But for the world their work was done ; 

On all the winds their thought has flown 
Through all the circuit of the sun. 

▼OL. IT. US 
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We trace ito flight by broken ebaiiw, 
By songs of grateful I^bor stiU ; 

To-<Iay, in all her holy fanet, 

It rings the bells of freed BruiL 

O hills that watcheJ his boyhood'a hoRM^ 
O earth and air that mined luni, gin, 

In this memorial semblanoe, room 
To bim who shall its bronze outlive I 

And thon, O Land he loved, rejoice 
That in the countless years to oom^ 

AVhanever Freedom needs a roioe, 

These sculptured lips shall not be dumb I 




THE TENT ON THE BEACH 



It ean scarcely be necessary to name as the two companions 
whom I reckoned with myself in this poetical picnic, Fields the 
lettered magnate, and Taylor the free cosmopolite. The long 
line of sandy beach which defines almost the whole of the New 
Hampshire sea-coast is especially marked near its southern ex- 
tremity, by the salt-meadows of Hampton. The Hampton River 
winds through these meadows, and the reader may, if he choose, 
imagine my tent pitched near its mouth, where also was the scene 
of the Wreck of Rivermouth. The green bluff to the northward 
is (heat Boar*s Head ; southward is the Mernmac, with New- 
bnryport lifting its steeples above brown roofs and green trees on 
its banks. 

I WOULD not sin, in this half-playful strain, — 

Too light perhaps for serious years, though born 
Of the enforced leisure of slow pain, — 

Against the pure ideal which has drawn 
My feet to follow its far-shining gleam. 
A simple plot is mine : legends and runes 
Of credulous days, old fancies that have lain 
Silent from boyhood taking voice again, 
Warmed into life once more, even as the tunes 
That, frozen in the fabled hunting-horn. 
Thawed into sound : — a winter fireside dream 
Of dawns and sunsets by the summer sea. 
Whose sands are traversed by a silent throng 
Of voyagers from that vaster mystery 
Of which it is an emblem ; — and the dear 
Memory of one who might have tuned my song 
To sweeter music by her delicate ear. 
1st mo„ 1867. 
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When heats as of a tropic oUme 

Bumed all our iDlaod TiUeys tkroo^ 
Thn-u friendd, Uie guests of suminer time, 

l^tohed their whito tent where eeft^wiiiida b! 

Bi-hind them, marshes, seamed and oroesed 

Witli narrow creeks, and flower^mbosaed, 

Streti:he(l to the dark oak wood, whose leafy ai 

iaureentid from the stormy East the pleasant in) 

farms. 

At full of tide their bolder shore 

Of sun-bleached sand the waters beat ; 

At ebb, a smooth and glistening floor 
They touched with light, receding feet. 

Noi-tliward a green bluff broke the chain 

Of suiid-hilb ; southward stretched a plain 
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To fling their loads of custom down, 
Like drift-weed, on the sand-slopes brown, 
And in the sea waves drown the restless pack 
Of duties, claims, and needs that barked upon their 
track. 

One, with his beard scarce silvered, bore 

A ready credence in his looks, 
A lettered magnate, lording o'er 

An ever-widening realm of books. 
In him brain-currents, near and far, 
Converged as in a Leyden jar ; 
The old, dead authors thronged him round about, 
And Elzevir's gray ghosts from leathern g^ves 
looked out. 

He knew each living pundit well, 

Could weigh the gifts of him or her. 
And well the market value tell 

Of poet and philosopher. 
But if he lost, the scenes behind. 
Somewhat of reverence vague and blind. 
Finding the actors human at the best. 
No readier lips than his the good he saw confessed. 

His boyhood fancies not outgrown. 

He loved himself the singer's art ; 
Tenderly, gently, by his own 

He knew and judged an author's heart. 
No Rhadamanthine brow of doom 
Bowed the dazed pedant from his room ; 
And bards, whose name is legion, if denied. 
Bore off alike intact their verses and their pride. 
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Pleasant it wait to roam aboDt 

Tlie k'ttt.-1'ftl worlil as he had done. 
Anil Men tbe lurdit uf song without 

Thi'ir singing robes and garlands on. 
Willi Wiinlswortli paddle Kydal luere, 
Taslr iiii^yi^d Elliott's home-brewed beer, 
And with tlie cars of Rogers, at fourscore, 
I K'ur ( iiirrit'lc's buskined tread and Widpole's wit 



And lino tlicro was, a dreamer bom, 

Willi, with a mis.'iioD to fulfil, 
[lad li-ft the Muses' haunts to turn 

Thi,' crank »f an opinion-miU, 
Mukiiig his rustic reed of song 
A wfuixm ill the war with wrong, 
Vcikinf,' his faiii'v U> the breaking-plough 
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The din about him oould not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down ; 
Along his task-field weird processions swept, 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped 

The common air was thick with dreams, -^ 

He told them to the toiling crowd ; 
Such music as the woods and streams 

Sang in his ear he sang aloud ; 
In still, shut bays, on windy capes. 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 
And, as the gray old shadows prompted him, 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their leg- 
ends grim. 

He rested now his weary hands. 

And lightly moralized and laughed. 
As, tracing on the shifting sands 
A burlesque of hi3 paper-craft, 
He saw the careless waves o'errun 
His words, as time before had done, 
E^h day's tide-water washing clean away, 
Like letters from the sand, the work of yester- 
day. 

And one, whose Arab face was tanned 

By tropic sun and boreal frost. 
So travelled there was scarce a land 

Or people left him to exhaust. 
In idUng mood had from him hurled 
The poor squeezed orange of the world. 
And in the tent-shade, as beneath a palm. 
Smoked, cross-legged like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 
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The very waves that washed the sand 

licliiw liim, he hiul Been before 
Whiu;iiiiig the Scandinavian stnuid 

Atid sultry MauritAnitui iibore. 
Fruiu ioe-riiumed iales, from Bununer seaa 
I'al Ill-fringed, they bure liim lueattages ; 
He hfiird the plaintive Nubiou songs again, 
And luiile-belld tiukling down the mountain-patlis 
of Sjiam. 

His iHi'niory round the ransacked earth 
< In I'urk's long girdle slid at ease ; 

A ml, instant, to tbe valley's girth 
<^)f mountains, sjiice isles of the seas, 

Faitli tio»Pi-ed in minster stones, Art's guess 

.U tnitli and Iteiuitv, fouuil at'cess ; 
Yut luM.,1 til.' uliil,.. t"li:tt free rosnioiwlite. 
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Brother perchance, and sisters twain, 
And one whose blue eyes told, more plain 
Than the free language of her rosy lip, 
Of the still dearer claim of love's relationship. 

With cheeks of russet-orchard tint, 

The light laugh of their native rills, 
The perfume of their garden's mint, 

The breezy freedom of the hills. 
They bore, in unrestrained delight. 
The motto of the Garter's knight, 
Careless as if from every gazing thing 
Hid by their innocence, as Gyges by his ring. 

The clanging sea-fowl came and went. 

The hunter's gun in the marshes rang; 
At nightfall from a neighboring tent 
A flute-voiced woman sweetly sang. 
Loose-haired, barefooted, hand-in-hand. 
Young girls went tripping down the sand ; 
And youths and maidens, sitting in the moon. 
Dreamed o'er the old fond dream from which we 
wake too soon. 

At times their fishing-lines they plied. 

With an old Triton at the oar, 
Salt as the sea-wind, tough and dried 

As a lean cusk from Labrador. 
Strange tales he told of wreck and storm, — 
Had seen the sea-snake's awful form, 
And heard the ghests on Haley's Isle complain. 
Speak him off shore, and beg a passage to old 
Spain! 
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And waves on the outer xook* aCoaai 
Shout to its waten, "■ Welooma Ima I ** 

And fair are the mimy ialea in view 

East of the grial; Head of tha Boar, 
And Agameations lifts its blue 

Disk of a cloud the woodlanda o'er ; 
Aod sRtutherly, when the tide is down, 
'Twixt whit« seft-waTee and sand-hills bmm. 
The beach-birds danoe and the gtijr golla whaal 
Over a floor of burnished ateeL 

Once, in the old Cobnial days. 
Two hundred years ago and mora, 

A boat Bailed down through the winding wi^s 
Of Hampton Kiver to that low shore, 

Full of a goodly company 
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" Oho ! " she muttered, " ye 're brave to-day I 
But I hear the little waves laugh and say, 

^ The broth will be cold that waits at home ; 
For it 's one to go, but another to come ! ' *' 



44 



She 's cursed," said the skipper ; ^^ speak her fair : 

I 'm scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked head, with its wild gray hair, 

And nose like a hawk, and eyes like a snake/' 
But merrily still, with laugh and shout, 
From Hampton River the boat sailed out. 
Till the huts and the flakes on Star seemed nigh, 
And they lost the scent of the pines of Rye. 

They dropped their lines in the lazy tide, 
Drawing up haddock and mottled cod ; 
They saw not the Shadow that walked beside, 

They heard not the feet with silence shod. 
But thicker and thicker a hot mist grew, 
Shot by the lightnings through and through ; 
And muiSed growls, like the growl of a beast, 
Ran along the sky from west to east. 

Then the skipper looked from the darkening sea 
Up to the dimmed and wading sun ; 

But he spake like a brave man cheerily, 
" Yet there is time for our homeward run.** 

Veering and tacking, they backward wore ; 

And just as a breath from the woods ashore 

Blew out to whisper of danger past, 

The wrath of the storm came down at last I 

The skipper hauled at the heavy sail : 
^ Gtod be our help ! '' he only cried, 
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As tho roaring galu, like the stroke of a flail, 

Suioti- the l>ont uo its starboard side. 
TIiu ShoiibiiK-Q liK>ke<l, but saw aloDe 
Dark liliiiH of raiii-cloud slantwise blown, 
^Villl i-<H-ks lit II]) bv the lightning's glare, 
The strife and torment ot sc-a and air. 



Ci...ly 

The 

S,-am-l 


Jilif vh 


The ta 
Thova 
Lord. 1 



C'ok' looked out from her door : 
Ulcs (if ShooLi were drowned aud gune, 
ly she saw the Head of the Boar 
■■ tlio foam from tuska of stone. 
iis))ed her hands with a grip of pain, 
ar on her clieek was not of rain : 
re lost," she muttereil, " boat and erew! 
fiufjive nic ! niv words were true I " 



Siiddcnly seaward swept tlie squall ; 
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O Bi vermouth Rocks, how sad a sight 
Ye saw in the light of breaking day! 

Dead faces looking up cold and white 
From sand and seaweed where they lay. 

The mad old witch-wife wailed and wept, 

And cursed the tide as it backward crept : 
*^ Crawl back, crawl back, blue water-snake ! 

Leave your dead for the hearts that break I " 

Solemn it was in that old day 

In Hampton town and its log-built church, 
Where side by side the coffins lay 

And the mourners stood in aisle and porch. 
In the singing-seats young eyes were dim. 
The voices faltered that raised the hymn, 
And Father Dalton, grave and stern. 
Sobbed through his prayer and wept in turn. 

But his ancient colleague did not pray ; 

Under the weight of his fourscore years 
lie stood apart with the iron-jray 

Of his strong brows knitted to hide his tears ; 
And a fair-faced woman of doubtful fame, 
Linking her own with his honored name. 
Subtle as sin, at his side withstood 
The felt reproach of her neighborhood. 

Apart with them, like them forbid. 

Old Goody Cole looked drearily round. 

As, two by two, with their faces hid. 

The mourners walked to the burying-ground. 

She let the staff from her clasped hands fall : 
" Lord, forgive us ! we 're sinners all 1 " 



f 
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Now, whatever he may liave been, 

Low he lies as other men ; : \ 

On his mound the partridge drums, 

There the noisy blue-jay comes ; 

Rank nor name nor pomp has he 

In the grave's democracy. 

Part thy blue lips, Noi-them lake ! 
Moss-grown rocks, your silence break I 
Tell the tale, thou ancient tree ! 
Thou, too, slide-worn Ossipee I 
Speak, and tell us how and when 
Lived and died this king of men I 

Wordless moans the ancient pine ; 
Lake and mountain give no sign ; 
Vain to trace this ring of stones ; 
Vain the search of crumbling bones : 
Deepest of all mysteries, 
And the saddest, silence is. 

Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 
Mingles slowly day by day ; 
But somewhere, for good or ill, 
That dark soul is living still ; 
Somewhere yet that atom's force 
Moves the light-poised universe. 

Strange that on his burial-sod 
Harebells bloom, and golden-rod. 
While the soul's dark horoscope 
Holds no starry sign of hope I 
Is the Unseen with sight at odds ? 
Nature's pity more than God's ? 






•\ 
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Then the warm sky stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake ; 
While aliove I saw with it. 
Range on range, the mountains lit ; 
And the calm and splendor stole 
Like an answer to my soul. 



Hear'st thou, O of little faith, 
What to thee the mountain saith, 
What is whispered by the trees ? — 
Cast on God thy care for these ; 
Trust Him, if thy sight be dim : 
Doubt for them is doubt of Him. 



4( 



^^ Blind must be their close-shut eyes 
Where like night the sunshine lies, 
Fiery-linked the self-forged chain 
Binding ever sin to pain, 
Strong their prison-house of will. 
But without He waiteth still. 

"Not with hatred's undertow 
Doth the Love Eternal flow ; 
Every chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer ; 
And the penitent's desire 
Opens every gate of fire. 

" Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison ! 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of Thy cross ! 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound I " 
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Tlurcfoi-e well may Nature keep 
K<iiiiil fuitli witli all wlio sleep, 
tSt't her watvli of hills around 
(.'lii'istiuii grave and heatbuD mounds 
And to vairu and kirkyard send 
Summer's flowery divid^id. 

Kl')-]), O ploasant Mclvia stream, 
Tliy swt-et laugh in xhade and gleam ! 
On tliu Indian's grassy tomb 
SwiuLT, O flowers, your bells of bloom! 
Dt'i'li In-luw, a.>i high above, 
Swi-i'ps the circle of God's love. 



[v giuusi'd and questioned with his eye 
Thi: h<.;iiv-rs' verdict on his song. 
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" 1 know," she said, " the letter kills ; 
That on our arid fields of strife 
And heat of clashing texts distils 

The dew of spirit and of life. 
But, searching still the written Word, 
I fain would find, Thus saith the Lord, 
A voucher for the hope I also feel 
That sin can give no wound beyond love's power to 
heal.'* 

" Pray," said the Man of Books, " give o'er 
A theme too vast for time and place. 
Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 

Your hobby at his old free pace. 
But let him keep, with step discreet. 
The solid earth beneath his feet. 
In the great mystery which around us lies. 
The wisest is a fool, the fool Heaven-helped is 
wise." 

The Traveller said : " If songs have creeds, 

Their choice of them let singers make ; 
But Art no other sanction needs 

Than beauty for its own fair sake. 
It grinds not in the mill of use. 
Nor asks for leave, nor begs excuse ; 
It makes the flexile laws it deigns to own. 
And gives its atmosphere its color and its tone. 



ii 



Confess, old friend, your austere school 
Has left your fancy little chance ; 

You square to reason's rigid rule 
The flowing outlines of romance. 
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Willi conscience keen from exercise. 

And I'liroiiic fear of compromise, 
Vou chi'ck the free play of your rhymes, to clap 
A moral underneath, and spring it like a trap." 

TliB sweet voice answered : " Better so 

Tliaii bolder flights that know no oheok ; 
Better to use the bit, than throw 

The reins all loose on fancy's nock. 
Till} liberal range of Art should be 
Tim bi-eadth of Christian liberty. 
Ill-strained alone by challenge and alarm 
W li,-iu its charmed footsteps tread the border land 
of liarui. 

■■ Beyond the poet's sweet dream lives 
The etenial epic of the n 
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Laughing, the Critic bowed. ^^ I yield 

The point without another word ; 
Who ever yet a case appealed 

Where beauty's judgment had been heard ? 
And you, my good friend, owe to me 
Your warmest thanks for such a plea. 
As true withal as sweet. For my offence 
Of cavil, let her words be ample recompense." 

Across the sea one lighthouse star, 

With crimson ray that came and went, 
Revolving on its tower afar. 

Looked through the doorway of the tent. 
While outward, over sand-slopes wet. 
The lamp flashed down its yellow jet 
On the long wash of waves, with red and green 
Tangles of weltering weed through the white foam- 
wreaths seen. 

" ' Sing while we may, — another day 

May bring enough of sorrow ; * — thus 
Our Traveller in his own sweet lay. 

His Crimean camp-song, hints to us,"^ 
The lady said. " So let it be ; 
Sing us a song," exclaimed all three. 
She smiled : ^^ I can but marvel at your choice 
To hear our poet's words through my poor bor- 
rowed voice." 



Her window opens to the bay. 
On glistening light or misty gray, 
And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels . 
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" IV:it' Lord ! " slic saith, " to many a home 
I'lotn wind uud wave the wanderers come ; 
I only s«-i- tliu tossing foam 
Of stronger keels. 

" niown (Hit and in by Bnnnmer galee, 
TIk' stiiti'ly sliti'tt, with crowded sails, 
And sailors leaning o'er their rails, 

llcfore uu: glitle ; 
Tlit-y fonif. tlu'y go. hut nevermore, 
Sjiii'i-Iadoa from tlie Indian shore, 
1 st'f luH swift-winge<l Isidore 

Tho waves divide. 



" () Thou I with whom the night is day 

And oiH- iIk' mar and far away. 
Look ont oil yon gray waste, and say 
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O God ! I cannot bear this doubt 

That stifles breath. 
The worst is better than the dread ; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 

Of life in death ! " 

It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees, 
It might have been the sound of seas 

That rose and fell ; 
But, with her heart, if not her ear. 
The old loved voice she seemed to hear : 
^^ I wait to meet thee : be of cheer. 

For aU is well 1 " 

18d5. 



The sweet voice into silence went, 

A silence which was almost pain 
As through it rolled the long lament. 
The cadence of the mournful main. 
Glancing his written pages o'er. 
The Reader tried his part once more ; 
Leaving the land of hackmatack and pine 
For Tuscan valleys glad with olive and with vine. 



THE BROTHER OF MERCY. 

PiEBO LuCA, known of all the town 
As the gray porter by the Pitti wall 
Where the noon shadows of the gardens fall, 
Sick and in dolor, waited to lay down 
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Or ass iViiliiden ! Must I rate man lesa 


Thrui 


liny i)r aaa, in lioly selfishness? 


Mali 


ik.s (^Lord, panloD, if the thuiight be sin!) 


TllL- \ 


orlil uf pain were betU-r. if thei-ein 


().K-'S 


licurt might still be human, and desires 


Of IKl 


tural pity drop upou its fires 


Simie 


.:i*oliiijj tears." 




Thereat the pale monk crossed 


Ilk I 


row, and, mutt«riug, " Madman ! Uioii art 
l.st ! " 
ip \iU pyx and fled ; and, left alone, 


Took 


Tlu. , 


ck man flosed his eyes with a great groan 


Tl.iit 


M\k into a prayer, " Thy will be done ! " 


Tlu 


n wiis he made aware, by soul or ear. 


Of ^,1 


iouh:it I'lire and holy bending o'er him. 


Aiul . 


f ;. voi<-o like that of her who bore- him. 
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The Reader wiped his glasses: ^'Friends of 

mine, 
We'll try our home-brewed next, instead of foreign 

wme. 



THE CHANGELING. 

For the fairest maid in Hampton 
They needed not to search, 

Who saw young Anna Favor 
Come walking into church, — 

Or bringing from the meadows, 

At set of harvest-day. 
The frolic of the blackbirds, 

The sweetness of the hay. 

Now the weariest of all mothers. 
The saddest two-years bride, 

She scowls in the face of her husband. 
And spurns her child aside. 

^^ Rake out the red coals, goodman, — 
For there the child shall lie, 
Till the black witch comes to fetch her 
And both up chimney fly. 

" It 's never my own little daughter, 
It 's never my own," she said ; 

" The witches have stolen my Anna, 
And left me an imp instead. 
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*' Oil, fair aiul ttwtret wtu my baby, 

Blue eyes, and hair of j^old ; 
But this U ugly and wrinklutl, 

Crciwi, and Hiuiiiiug, and old. 

" I Iiate Hit- toucb of hvr fliigpra, 
I hate tlie fud of \\v.t wkin ; 
It 'h not the milk from my liosom. 
But my blood, that she sucks iii. 

" My face grows sharp wiUi the torment ; 
Look ! my umiti are nkin and bone I 
Bake open tiit^ rrd cniilH. |riHMhiutn, 
And the wittdi aliall have lier own. 



" She 'II fonie wlien she hears it crying, 
In the Hhapo of an owl or Utt, 




,4nft(i Favor ^ 
At set of harvest-day 
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^ Lead her out of this evil shadow, 
Out of these fancies wild ; 
Let the holy love of the mother 
Turn again to her child. 

^^ Make her lips like the lips of Mary 
Kissing her blessed Son ; 
Let her hands, like the hands of Jesus, 
Rest on her little one. 

^^ Comfort the soul of thy handmaid, 
Open her prison-door, 
And thine shall be all the glory 
And praise forevermore." 



Then into the face of its mother 
The baby looked up and smiled ; 

And the cloud of her soul was lifted, 
And she knew her little child. 

A beam of the slant west sunshine 
Made the wan face almost fair, 

Lit tlie blue eyes' patient wonder. 
And the rings of pale gold hair. 

She kissed it on lip and forehead. 
She kissed it on cheek and chin. 

And she bared her snow-white bosom 
To the lips so pale and thin. 

Oh, fair on her bridal morning 

Was the maid who blushed and smiled, 
But fairer to Ezra Dalton 

Looked the mother of his child. 

▼OL. IT. 17 
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With more than a lii\i:r'* fondnew 
lie ntoupLtl to her worn youDg face. 

And tht.> nursing child and the mother 
Hi: fulJetl in one mnhracn. 

" Blessed be God ! " he tnunnured. 

" Blessed b«t (iod I " she s&id ; 
" For I nee, who ouoe was Uiuded, — 

I live, who once waa dead. 

" Now mount luid ride, tuy goudmu, 
Aa thou love&t thy own aoul [ 
Woe 'a me, if my wieked faueiea 
Be the death of (ioody Cole I " 

lli-t horse ho saddled aiid liriilied. 
And into the uight rodt ln\ 
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Then through the night the hoof-beats 

Went sounding like a flail ; 
And Goody Cole at cockcrow 

Came fbrth from Ipswich jaiL 
1865. 



** Here is a rhyme : I hardly dare 

To venture on its theme worn out ; 
What seems so sweet by Doon and Ayr 

Sounds simply silly hereabout ; 
And pipes by lips Arcadian blown 
Are only tin horns at our own. 
Yet still the muse of pastoral walks with us, 
While Hosea Biglow sings, our new Theocritus." 



THE MAIDS OF ATTITASH. 

Attitaah, an Indian word ngnifying ''huckleberry," is the 
name of a laige and beantif nl lake in the northern part of Amefi- 
bnry. 

In sky and wave the white clouds swam, 
And the blue hills of Nottingham 

Through gaps of leafy gre^n 

Across the lake were seen. 

When, in the shadow of the ash 
That dreams its dream in Attitash, 

In the warm summer weather, 

Two maidens sat together. 
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Thfv MiX and watched in idle mood 
The gleam and shade of lake and wood ; 

The beach the keen light smote. 

The white sail of a boat ; 

Swan Bot'ks uf lilies j^horeward lying, 
III sweetness, not in music, dying ; 
Hardback, and vii-gjn'a-bower, 
And white-spiked clethra-flower. 

^^''ith careless ears they heard the plaah 
And breezy wash of Attitash, 

The wood-bird's plaintive cry, 

The locust's sharp reply. 

Aud le;ised the while, with plaj-ful hand. 

The >iiay;j,'y dog of Newfoundland, 
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The other, on whose modest head 
Was lesser dower of beauty shed, 

With look for home-hearths meet, 

And voice exceeding sweet, 

Answered, " We will not rivals be ; 
Take thou the gold, leave love to me ; 

Mine be the cottage small. 

And thine the rich man's halL 

^ I know, indeed, that wealth is good ; 
But lowly roof and simple food. 
With love that hath no doubt. 
Are more than gold without." 

Hard by a farmer hale and young 
His cradle in the rye-field swung. 

Tracking the yellow plain 

With windi*ows of ripe grain. 

And still, whene'er he paused to whet 
His scythe, the sidelong glance he met 

Of large dark eyes, where strove 

False pride and secret love. 

Be strong, young mower of the grain ; 
That love shall overmatch disdain. 

Its instincts soon or late 

The heart shaU vindicate. 

In blouse of gray, with fishing-rod. 
Half screened by leaves, a stranger trod 

The margin of the pond, 

Watching the group beyond. 
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The supreme hours unnoted come ; 

Unfflt the turuiug tides of doom ; 
And so tlio mutds laughed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fate had done, — 

Nor knew the step was Destiny's 
'I'hut rustk-d in the bircheu trees. 

Ah, with their lives foreouirt, 

FishiT and mower passed. 



Knlniig by lake and rivulet side 
Thi' summer roses paled and died. 

And Autumn's fingers shed 

The maple's leaves of red. 

Through the long gold-hazed afternoon, 
Alone, but for the diving loon. 
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And through the di*eam the lovers dreamed I 



Sweet sounds stole in and soft lights streamed ; 
The sunshine seemed to bless, 
The air was a caress. 



Her haughty vow is still unsaid, 
But all she dreamed and coveted 
Wears, half to her surprise, 
The youthful farmer's guise ! 

With more than all her old-time pride 
She walks the rye-field at his side. 

Careless of cot or hall. 

Since love transfigures all. 

Rich beyond dreams, the vantage-ground 
Of life is gained ; her hands have found 

The talisman of old 

That changes all to gold. 

While she who could for love dispense 
With all its glittering accidents, 
And trust her heart alone. 
Finds love and gold her own. 

What wealth can buy or art can build 
Awaits her ; but her cup is filled 



■i 



Not she who lightly laughed is there, 

With scornful toss of midnight hair, ^|1 

Her dark, disdainful eyes, 

And proud lip worldly-wise. 



■ t 
I 



" Why, you shaU sit in I 

And, with hLs (ientle Sheph< 

On Yankee hills immortal si 

While love-lorn swains and ma 

Hold dreamy tryst around youi 

The Traveller laughed : " Si 

Singing of love the Tronv< 

How should he know the blii 

From one of Vulcan's foTg 

He better sees who stands on 

Than they who in procession 

The Reader answered : *♦ seleei 

Miss, while they make, the sho^ 

admire. 

** Here is a wild tale of the Norl 

Our travelled friend will o^ 

Fit for a Norland Christmas 1 

And lips of Christian An^c 

They tell it in the valleys gree 
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KALLUNDBORG CHURCH. 

^ Tie stille, bam min ! 
Imorgen komxner Fin, 
Fa*er din, 
Og gi*er dig Esbem Snares dine og hjerte at lege med ! ** 

Zealand Ehj/ns. 



fti 
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Build at Kallundborg by the sea 
A church as stately as church may be, 
And there shalt thou wed my daughter fair,'' 
Said the Lord of Nesvek to Esbern Snare. 

And the Baron laughed. But Esbern said, 
Though I lose my soul, I will Helva wed ! " 
And off he strode, in his pride of will, 
To the Troll who dwelt in Ulshoi hilL 



** Build, O Troll, a church for me 
At Kallundborg by the mighty sea; 
Build it stately, and build it fair. 
Build it quickly," said Esbern Snare. 

But the sly Dwarf said, *'*' No work is wrought 
By Trolls of the Hills, O man, for naught. 
What wilt thou give for thy church so fair ? " 
** Set thy own price," quoth Esbern Snare. 



" When Kallundborg church is builded well. 
Thou must the name of its builder tell. 
Or thy heart and thy eyes must be my boon/' 

** Build," said Esbern, ** and build it soon." 

By night and by day the Troll wrought on ; 
He hewed the timbers, he piled the stone ; 
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But ilay by day, as tlie walls rose fair. 
Darker and s:uld(?r grew Esbem Snare. 

He lisU'iied by night, he watetictl liy day. 
He sought and thougbt, but he dared uot pray ; 
In vain he eulle<l ou the Elle-maida shy. 
Anil the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 

(If bis evil bai^in far and wide 
A rumor ran through the country-side; 
And llolva of Nesvek, yowug and fair. 
Prayed for the soul of Esbern Snai-e. 

And now the ehiireh was wellnigh done ; 
One pillar it lacked, and one alone ; 
And the grim Troll iniittered, *■ Fool thou art! 
To-niiirrmv gives me thv eves and heart I "' 
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With a grasp by love and by fear made strong, 
He held her fast, and he held her long ; 
With the beating heart of a bird afeard, 
She hid her face in his flame-red beard. 

** O love I " he cried, " let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away ; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart ! 

" I sinned, O Helva, for love of thee ! 
Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me ! " 
But fast as she prayed, and faster still. 
Hammered the Troll in Ulshoi hill. 

He knew, as he wrought, that a loving heart 

Was somehow baffling his evil art ; 

For more than spell of Elf or Troll 

Is a maiden's prayer for her lover's soul. 

And Esbern listened, and caught the sound 
Of a TroU-wife singing underground : 
** To-morrow comes Fine, father thine : 
Lie still and hush thee, baby mine I 

^* Lie still, my darling ! next sunrise 

Thou 'It play with Esbern Snare's heart and 
eyes ! " 
** Ho I ho ! " quoth Esbern, " is that your game ? 

Thanks to the TroU-wife, I know his name I " 

The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 

To Kallundborg church with the lacking stone. 
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■• Tth) l:it.-. CiafFer Fine \ " cried Esbem Smn ; 
Aii'l Ti'>-ll all') |iillar Taoiiihed io air! 

Tliut iii^lit tile har^'v«t«n beard the soasd 
Of u wiftiiaii !tobt>iu^ uiidervrouDd, 
Ati.l t)ie v..i.t^ of the Hill-Troll loud with bUme 
Of till- dirfless singer who told hb name. 

( )f tli*.' Troll of the Churvh they «Dg the nine 
\\\ iIk' Nortlicrn Sea in the harvest moon ; 
Anil till' fislirrs of Zealand hear him stiU 
Srol.lii.;: IiL'4 wif.- in ITshoi hill. 

.\nil si':iwar<I ovi-r its proves of birch 
Still looks the tower of Kallundboi^ chnrch, 
Wli.'r*'. lirst at iti altiir. a wedded pair, 
Skhk) lli'lva of Nt'svi'k and Esbeni Snare! 
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And what they once refused to do 

For old King Knut accord to you. 
Nay, even the fishes shall your listeners be, 
As once, the legend runs, they heard St. Anthony.'* 

THE CABLE HYMN. 

O LONELY bay of Trinity, 

O dreary shores, give ear ! 
Lean down unto the white-lipped sea 

The voice of God to hear I 

From world to world His couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 

The angel of His stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire. 

What saith the herald of the Lord ? 

" The world's long strife is done ; 
Close wedded by that mystic cord, 

Its continents are one. 

** And one in heart, as one in blood, 
Shall all her peoples be ; 
The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea. 

** Through Orient seas, o'er Af ric's plain 
And Asian mountains borne. 
The vigor of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world outworn. 

*^ From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
Shall thrill the magic thread ; 



And melt th 

Wild terror of 
Glide tamed 

Bear gentlj, O. 
Thv errands 

Weave on, ewifi 

Beneath the d 

The bridal robe 

The funeral si 

For lo : the fall 
Space mocked 

And round the w 
Is as the thoog 

The poles unite, t 
The tongues of 

Aa on the Sea of ' 
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A little while the world may run 

Its old mad way, with needle-gun 
And iron-clad, but truth, at last, shall reign : 
The cradle-song of Christ was never sung in vain ! " 

Shifting his scattered papers, " Here," 
He said, as died the faint applause, 
^ Is something that I found last year 
Down on the island known as Orr's. 
I had it from a fair-haired girl 
Who, oddly, bore the name of Pearl, 
(As if by some droll freak of circumstance,) 
Classic, or wellnigh so, in Harriet Stowe's ro- 
mance.'* 



THE DEAD SHIP OF HARPSWELL. 

What flecks the outer gray beyond 

The sundown's golden trail ? 
The white flash of a sea-bird's wing. 

Or gleam of slanting sail ? 
Let young eyes watch from Neck and Point, 

And sea-worn elders pray, — 
The ghost of what was once a ship 

Is sailing up the bay ! 

From gray sea-fog, from icy drift. 

From peril and from pain. 
The home-bound fisher greets thy lights, 

O hundred-harbored Maine ! 
But many a keel shall seaward turn, 

And many a sail outstand. 
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'When, tall and white, the Dead Ship looou 
Againist the duak of land. 

She rifiiRils the headland's biiBtitng pines ; 

She thrt-adx the iale-aet bay ; 
Ko spur of V>n-<'j« can speed her on. 

Nor L-bl> of tide delay. 
Ol-l men still walk the Isie of Orr 

AVhri tell her dat« and name. 
Old sliipwrighta sit ia Freeport yards 

Who litwed her oaken frame. 

"VVliiit weary doom of bafded quest, 

Tliitu wad sea-ghost, ia thine? 
What makes thee in the hauats of home 

A woiuK-r and a si^ ? 
N.i foot ii (.11 thy sileut deek. 
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In vain the harbor-boat shall hail, 

In vain the pilot call ; 
No hand shall reef her spectral sail, 

Or let her anchor fall. 

Shake, brown old wives, with dreary joy, 

Your gray-head hints of ill ; 
And, over sick-beds whispering low. 

Your prophecies fulfil. 
Some home amid yon birchen trees 

Shall drape its door with woe ; 
And slowly where the Dead Ship sails. 

The burial boat shall row ! 

From Wolf Neck and from Flying Point, 

From island and from main, 
From sheltered cove and tided creek. 

Shall glide the funeral train. 
The dead-boat with the bearers four. 

The mourners at her stem, — 
And one shall go the silent way 

Who shall no more return ! 

And men shall sigh, and women weep, 

Whose dear ones pale and pine. 
And sadly over sunset seas 

Await the ghostly sign. 
They know not that its sails are filled 

By pity's tender breath. 
Nor see the Angel at the helm 

Who steers the Ship of Death ! 

i86e. 

TOL. IT> 18 
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" riiilt »« » down-f&st breeze should be," 

rii» Ikx'k-iuftit said. " A ghostly touch 
Vh.' hprnJ hiw. I 'til glad to see 

Your tlviiig Vmikeu beat the Dutch." 
" \\'i'U, hi'n- U Mmethiu^ of the sort 

Which upv uiiJuHuiner ttay I eaught 
111 Niu-rti^auMtt Bar. for lark of fish." 
" We wuil." ihe Traveller said; " serve hot or cold 
y>,Hir JtiJi." 

THE TALATINE, 

HWk Uowl in Imbk Ulmna aonBd. c*ll«l Vj the l^hum Hu- 
tww. iliw itlv uf Uur liitl* cvd. nii lh« hviw of ■ tnt^c incideM i 
humlrvJ >vu* ur iuur> «(:«, i>h*ii fV I'aialiat. aa eitiif^Taat (hip 

*i 1I.H f«>i"i A luiitiiiT iHi baud, followed br an inhnoian df- 
itiiuiii ■■!' itiv i*»n !■( ib» *»■. had brought the anhApp; p 
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Set at the mouth of the Sound to hold 
The coast lights up on its turret old, 
Yellow with moss and sea-fog mould. 

Dreary the land when gust and sleet 
At its doors and windows howl and beat. 
And Winter laughs at its fires of peat ! 

But in summer time, when jiool and pond, 

Held in the laps of valleys fond, 

Are blue as the glimpses of sea beyond ; 

When the hills are sweet with the brier-rose, 
And, hid in the warm, soft dells, unclose 
Flowers the mainland rarely knows ; 

When boats to their morning fishing go. 
And, held to the wind and slanting low. 
Whitening and darkening the small sails show, -— 

Then is that lonely island fair ; 

And the pale health-seeker findeth there 

The wine of life in its pleasant air. 

No greener valleys the sun invite, 

On smoother beaches no sea-birds light. 

No blue waves shatter to foam more white I 

There, circling ever their narrow range, 

Quaint tradition and legend strange 

Live on unchallenged, and know no change. 



£T4 ras nxT or tbe beacs 

O^d «:».-> ijniuiiiis ifetr wtbs of tow. 
Or ^wkrii;: ^Kipilr M wad bo 
In »a-i -juxx It tk« paM's iaU ^nv, 

Ajbl jJii own BWM&^ tkv M!te of twuu^ 



TIm thi(> tiiaK. A hMaiml nmn bt£af% 
trvi^Qteu tWp with ito S""^ aton^ 






iBv u-vili A lirath *fa* ?!■■-•! 
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In their cruel hearts, as they homeward sped, 
*' The sea and the rocks are dumb," they said : 
'* There *11 be no reckoning with the dead." 

But the year went round, and when once more 
Along their foam-white curves of shore 
They heard the line-storm rave and roar. 

Behold ! again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine I 

So, haply in fitter words than these, 
Mending their nets on their patient knees 
They tell the legend of Manisees. 

Nor looks nor tones a doubt betray ; 

" It is known to us aU," they quietly say ; 

" We too have seen it in our day." 

Is there, then, no death for a word once spoken ? 
Was never a deed but left its token 
Written on tables never broken ? 

Do the elements subtle reflections give ? 
Do pictures of all the ages live 
On Nature's infinite negative. 

Which, half in sport, in malice half. 

She shows at times, with shudder or laugh. 

Phantom and shadow in photograph ? 
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For still, on many a moonless night. 

From Kingston WksA uud from Montauk light 

The spi'i'tre kindles and bums in sight. 

Nuw low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Lwijis up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 

And the wise Sound skippers, though skies be 

fine, 
lit'pf their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine I 



' A fitt"i- t:ik> to scream than sing." 

'I'lic BiMik-man said. " Well, fancy, then," 
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*^ But let it pass ; here is a bit 

Of unrhymed story, with a hint 
Of the old preaching mood in it, 

The sort of sidelong moral squint 
Our friend objects to, which has grown, 
I fear, a habit of my own. 
*T was written when the Asian plague drew near, 
And the land held its breath and paled with sud- 
den fear." 



ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

The famous Dark Day of New England, May 19, 1780, was a 
physical puxzle for many years to our ancestors, but its occurrence 
brought something more than philosophical speculation into the 
minds of those who passed through it The incident of Colonel 
Abraham Dayenport's sturdy protest is a matter of history. 

In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 

*T was on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 



■2!f0 THE TK.VT ON THE BEACH 

The Twilifilit ..f the Gods. The low-hong tkj 
WiiH liliki-k with omiuouH cloudit. save where iu rim 
Wiui fiiii^t^il witli a, dull glow, like that vhich 

.•lillllK. 

Till! ctati'r'H Hiiiea from the red hell below. 
ItiriU i'i;:i8i'<l to sing, aud all the barn-yard fowb 
KiiiKiti'il ; the cattle nt the pnstum bant 
Loni'tl, mid liKikt'd humewanl ; bats on leatlien 

Kllll.d ..I.nmd : tW aoiin.U of l.ilwr died ; 

Miri iniivi'il, and whihch wept ; all ears grew Hharp 

'I'.i h.'iti' till- doom-bWt of the trumpet shatter 

'l\w l.liirk sky. that the dreadful face of Christ 

Mi^-lil loiik fiiiiu (he rent cloudf. not as he looked 

A l.viiiji ),'uc-l ;it Hetlmnj*. but stern 

A- .lM^ti^l■ iinil liu'Xdrable Ljiw. 
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And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 

Let God do His work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read. 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands. 
An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man : 
His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to this day. 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 
I860. 



He ceased : just then the ocean seemed 

To lift a half-faced moon in sight ; 
And, shore-ward, o'er the waters gleamed. 

From crest to crest, a line of light, 
Such as of old, with solemn awe, 
The fishers by Gennesaret saw, 
^Vhen dry-shod o'er it walked the Son of God, 
bracking the waves with light where'er his sandals 
trod. 
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SilenUy for a space each eye 

L'jKiu that ^udileo glory tnToed : 
Co'l from (be land the breeze blew by, 

The tent-ropes flapped, the long beach churned 
lis waves to foam ; on either band 
:Strt't';bed, far aa sight, the hiiU of sand ; 
^\'ilb bays of Di&rsh, and capes of bush and tree. 
The wood'K black shore-line loomed beyond the 
meadowy »ea. 

Thf hdy rose Ut leave. "One song. 

Or hymn," they urged, " before we parL" 

Ami she, with lips to whieh belong 
Swet't tntuitioiia of all art, 

Gave to the winds of night a strain 

Which they who heard would hear again; 
And t» her voice the solemn ocean lent. 
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Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea ! 

They pour their glittering treasures forth, 

Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
And all the listening hills of earth 

Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 

From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 

She pours her sacred wine. 

The mists above the morning rills 

Rise white as wings of prayer ; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 

Are sunset's purple air. 

The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 

Or low with sobs of pain, — 
The thunder-organ of the cloud, 

The dropping tears of rain. 

With drooping head and branches crossed 

The twilight forest grieves, 
Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 

From all its sunlit leaves. 

The blue sky is the temple's arch. 

Its transept earth and air, 
The music of its starry march 

The chorus of a prayer. 



[ THE TENT ON THE BEACH 

S" Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

An<1 all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart uf man. 



The singer eeased. The moon's white rays 
Fell on iLe rapt, still face of her. 
" AUiih il Allah 1 He hath praise 

From all things," saiil the Traveller. 
" Oft fi-om the desert's silent nights, 

Aiul monntuiii hymns of sunset lights, 
My heart hau felt rebuke, as in his tent 
The Moslem's prayer has shamed my Christian 
knee unbent." 



AT SUNDOWN 



# 



To E. C. S. 

Poet and friend of poets, if tbj glass 
Detects no flower in winter's taft of g^rass, 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 

Outlive for thee December's frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus budding under snow, 

Take bloom and fragrance from some morn of Maj 
When he who gives it shall have gone the way 
Where faith shall see and reverent trust shall know. 

THE CHRISTMAS OF 1888. 

Low in the east, against a white, cold dawn, 
The black-lined silhouette of the woods was drawn, 

And on a wintry waste 
Of frosted streams and hillsides bare and brown. 
Through thin cloud-films a pallid ghost looked 
down. 

The waning moon half -faced ! 

Li that pale sky and sere, snow-waiting earth, 
What sign was there of the immortal birth ? 

What herald of the One ? 
Lo ! swift as thought the heavenly radiance came, 
A rose-red splendor swept the sky like flame. 

Up rolled the round, bright sun ! 




In *ann, ttAl ikj moA Uaaiwaiw bacT-klUa] 

AmI ann*^ fair a« ih^: 
A tmrrt r^rniwW rjf Htn hr>lM«t time. 
A Miiuitu'Tniinf Ur in uur wioUfr clime, 

f ('kI gav a perfect day. 



TI..1 



r ti:ia Mi-nilifl with the old and far. 
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O City sitting by the Sea ! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man ! 

One thought the cannon salvos spoke. 
The resonant bell-tower*s vibrant stroke. 
The voieef ul streets, the plaudit-echoing halls. 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward fi'om St. 
Paul's ! 

How felt the land in every part 
The strong throb of a nation's heart. 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe. 
His pledge to Union, Liberty, and Law ! 

That pledge the heavens above him heard. 
That vow the sleep of centuries stirred ; 
In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom's great experiment. 

Could it succeed ? Of honor sold 
And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful past, 
Was the long dream of ages true at last? 

Thank Grod ! the people's choice was just, 

The one man equal to his trust. 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude I 

His rule of justice, order, peace, 
Made possible the world's release ; 
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Taii^^ht prince and serf that ]wwer is but a tnist, 
Aiut nile, alone, which serves the ruled, is just; 

That Freeilom generous is, but strong 
lu hat* of fraud and selfish wrong, 

Prt'tfiU'c that tiims her holy truths to lies. 

Ami laulesa license manking in her guise. 

Land of his love I with one glwl voiee 

Irft thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A fentun,''s suns o'er thee have risen and set. 
Anil, God be praised, we are one nation yet. 

And still we trust the years to l)e 

Shall prove his hope was destiny. 
I>!iiving our lag, with all iu addetl stars, 
I'nrent by faction and unstniued by wars. 
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For, ever in the awful strife 

And dark hours of the nation's life. 
Through the fierce tumtdt pierced his warning 

word, 
Their father's voice his erring children heard I 

The change for which he prayed and sought 

In that sharp agony was wrought ; 
No partial interest draws its alien line 
'Twixt North and South, the cypress and the pine ! 

One people now, all doubt beyond. 
His name shall be our Union-bond ; 

We lift our hands to Heaven, and here and now. 

Take on our lips the old Centennial vow. 

For rule and trust must needs be ours ; 

Chooser and chosen both are powers 
Equal in service as in rights ; the claim 
Of Duty rests on each and all the same. 

Then let the sovereign millions, where 

Our banner floats in sun and air. 
From the warm palm-lands to Alaska's cold, 
Sepeat with us the pledge a century old ! 



THE CAPTAIN'S WELL. 

TIm story of the shipwreck of Captain Valentine Bagley, on 
tiie ooMt of Arabia, and his sufferings in the desert, has been 
f ■miliar from my childhood. It has been partially told in the 
■iogiilarly beantif ol lines of my friend, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
OB tlio oocaaion of • pablie celebration at the Ne wboryport Library. 

yoL. IT. 19 
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To the charm and feljpit; of ber Ten*, aa {w a* it goa. mnliing 
cau lis iuIiImI ; but in thu fullowing ballad I haTe eudfaTorrd to 
givH a fuller detail of tbe lanuhiog iwHdunt npon whicli it i« 

Fkom p:iin and peril, by land and main, 
The HhipwrofkiHl ttailor came back again ; 

And like one from the dead, the threshold croes'd 
Of his wondering home, that had mouroed him lost 

\Vheit; lie sat unee more with his kith and kin. 
Anil weleoineil his neighbors thronging in. 



But when morning came he called for hia spade. 
^' I must pay my debt ta the Ltord,'' he said. 



\ 



The Captain's IVell 



^^ 
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^ You liad better consult, before you dig, 
Some water-witch, with a hazel twig." 

" No, wet or dry, I will dig it here, 
Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 

'' In the Arab desert, where shade is none, 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 

^^ Under the pitiless, brazen sky 

My burning throat as the sand was dry ; 

^^ My crazed brain listened in fever dreams 
For plash of buckets and ripple of streams ; 

^^ And opening my eyes to the blinding glare, 
And my Ups to the breath of the bUstering air, 

^ Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 
I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 

^ Then something tender, and sad, and mild 
As a mother's voice to her wandering child, 

^^ Bebuked my frenzy ; and bowing my head, 
I prayed as I never before had prayed : 

" Pity mc, God ! for I die of thirst ; 
Take me out of this land accurst ; 

^^And if ever I reach my home again^ 

Where earth has springs^ and the shy has rain. 



And mnmt *W7 mmftrfit^ tkint a» I. 






" TV irasf-Imed nmH, that ftvemrd ■aowl. 
Tlietal] tUlr BfaMH ■( Ac bHTng-pnoDd. 



■- TIk b«lfrr and ffavplt fn iiMwtiiig^iooK hUl, 
Thr )tc>I£ with ib dun. and grsr grtst mill. 



' And I knew in tkst nsioa bejond the » 
rhi? Tt-nr pl»v where nr wvD most b& 



"ttod h^ard mr prayer in thftt eril dkr; 
He W my feel in their bomewsrd way, 
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^ Now the Lord be thanked, I am back again, 
Where earth has springs, and the skies have rain, 

** And the well I promised by Oman's Sea, 
I am digging for him in Amesbuiy." 

His kindred wept, and his neighbors said : 
'' The poor old captain is out of his head." 

But from mom to noon, and from noon to night. 
He toiled at his task with main and might ; 

And when at last, from the loosened earth. 
Under his spade the stream gushed forth. 

And fast as he climbed to his deep well*s brim, 
The water he dug for followed him. 

He shouted for joy : ^^ I have kept my word. 
And here is the well I promised the Lord ! " 

The long years came and the long years went, 
And he sat by his roadside well content ; 

He watched the travellers, heat-oppressed. 
Pause by the way to drink and rest. 

And the sweltering horses dip, as they drank, 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank. 

And grateful at heart, his memory went 
Back to that waterless Orient, 



VM AT WXOQWW 

T'> tbr Tartli of in* aad ifcf of flame. 

A cul « t>m a waT^uvr maff ud boC, 
K<^i( tn tbr mid ru»d. pfiBJng not 

For tl»- wrll'i rvftvftluDg. Im ijiuok hia bead ; 
- llf ilutit koim tbe vkliwof water," be nid; 

'- i liul )■•■ {rrayd fur a dnip. a» I bare dooe. 
[ii till- ili-M-rt t^'in'lt- of uuid and nuu 

" III- wmilil drink and rent, and go home to tell 
That (j<xl'» U-sl pi/t is the wayride well I '* 
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And merry voices in my ear, 

I sit, methinks, as Hafiz might 

In Iran's Garden of Delight. 

For Persian roses blushing red, 

Aster and gentian bloom instead ; 

For Shiraz wine, this mountain air ; 

For feast, the blueberries which I share 

With one who proffers with stained hands 

Her gleanings from yon pasture lands. 

Wild fmit that art and culture spoil. 

The harvest of an untitled soil ; 

And with her one whose tender eyes 

Keflect the change of April skies, 

Midway 'twixt child and maiden yet. 

Fresh as Spring's earliest violet ; 

And one whose look and voice and ways 

Make where she goes idyllic days ; 

And one whose sweet, still countenance 

Seems dreamful of a child's romance ; 

And others, welcome as are these. 

Like and unlike, varieties 

Of pearls on nature's chaplet strung. 

And all are fair, for all are young. 

Gratbered from seaside cities old. 

From midland prairie, lake, and wold. 

From the great wheat-fields, which might feed 

The hunger of a world at need. 

In healthful change of rest and play 

Their school-vacations glide away. 

No critics these : they only see 
An old and kindly friend in me, 
In whose amused, indulgent look 



m AT SUKDOWS 

Their moooent mirth has no rebuke. 
They scarce oan know my niggwi rhjiiwB, 
The handler .vongs of evil times. 
Nor graver themefi iu minor kej-s 
Of life's aiitl death's aolemnities ; 
But haply, as they liear in mind 
Some verse of lighter, happier kind, — 
Hints of the boyhood of the man. 
Youth viewed from life's meridian, 
ll;ilf seriously ami half in play 
My pleasant interviewers pay 
Their visit, with no fell intent 
Of taking notei) aa<l punishment. 

As yonder solitary pine 

Is ringed Ih'Iow with flower and vine, 

Mori' f[ivortd than that lonely tree, 
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On memoiy's playground stUl survives, 
And owns, as at the present hour, 
The spell of youth's magnetic power. 

But though I feel, with Solomon, 
T is pleasant to behold the sun, 
I would not if I could repeat 
A life which still is good and sweet ; 
I keep in age, as in my prime, 
A not uncheerful step with time. 
And, grateful for all blessings sent, 
I go the common way, content 
To make no new experiment. 
On easy terms with law and fate. 
For what must be I calmly wait. 
And trust the path I cannot see, — 
That God is good sufficeth me. 
And when at last on life's strange play 
The curtain falls, I only pray 
That hope may lose itself in truth. 
And age in Heaven's immortal youth, 
And all our loves and longing prove 
The foretaste of diviner love I 

The day is done. Its afterglow 

Along the west is burning low. 

My visitors, like birds, have flown ; 

I hear their voices, fainter grown. 

And dimly through the dusk I see 

Their 'kerchiefs wave good-night to me, ^ 

Light hearts of girlhood, knowing nought 

Of all the cheer their coming brought ; 

And, in their going, unaware 




V*XL ^ to iMii Aw^AmvI 
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O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed. 

Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed ? 

Did I not watch from them the light 

Of smiset on my towers in Spain, 
And see, far ofiF, uploom in sight 

The Fortunate Isles I might not gain? 

Did sudden lift of fog reveal 

Arcadia's vales of song and spring. 

And did I pass, with grazing keel. 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing ? 

Have I not drifted hard upon 

The unmapped regions lost to man. 

The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John, 
The palace domes of Kubla Khan ? 

Did land winds blow from jasmine flowers. 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills ? 

Did Love make sign from rose blown bowers, 
And gold from Eldorado's hills ? 

Alas I the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure's errand sent, 

Howe'er they laid their courses, failed 
To reach the haven of Content. 

And of my ventures, those alone 

Which Love had freighted, safely sped, 

Seeking a good beyond my own, 
By dear^yed Duty piloted. 



100 AT St/XDOWIf 

iiiarinoi's, hoping HtiU to meet 
The luck Anibiaii voj-agers met. 

Anil Hiiil in BogdiMl'H moonlit street, 
IlarDiiii al Kascbid walkiDg yet. 

Take with jou, on your Sea of Dreams, 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth. 

1 liirii from all that only seems. 

Ami seek the sober grounds of truth. 

WhAt mutter that it is not May. 

That birds have flown, and trees are bare, 
Tliiit (hirker grows the shortening day, 

And collier blows the wintry air ! 

Thf wrci'ks of passion and desire. 

The castles I no more rebuild, 
Miiv fitly feed mv drift-v 
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And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of Love to seek and Power to save, — 

The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave ; 

And life, no longer chance or fate, 

Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 
I fold o'er-wearied hands and wait, 

In f idl assurance of the good. 

And well the waiting time must be, 
Though brief or long its granted days, 

If Faith and Hope and Charity 

Sit by my ev^ing hearthrfire's Uaae. 

And with them, friends whom Heaven has spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted. 

And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead, - — 

Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 

We, day by day, are diawing near. 
Where every bark has sailing room 

I know the solemn monotone 

Of waters calling unto me - 
I know from whence the airs have blown 

That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 

As low my fires of drift-wood bum, 
I hear that s^'s deep sounds increase, 

And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 



AT SCXDOWX 



iX W HiiLMES ON HIS EIGHTIETH BtBTB- 
DAT- 

Cldiiu^'^ a fatli vfaick lewAi lack nerer mot* 
W^ bt-rxnl brbind kk foatateps aond bt> dnr ; 

N'j^. f^^ !•> Utr. «rv graet Ub * 

rpC« tbr VtDFlr niBBit of Foi 

W«;.wtnr to (», o'er wkow Uk kn g llmwJ ^ 
U rWJaz adJ tke ahadovs trfJer giw, 
lli-« gvaial pr ia. p ee. Eke ■■ aitug)om, 

FoUowia;; the one jiHt ymradaag aiwaj. 

I»n2 t-i il en- tbe uUf aloll be Mt 
F<.>r the U>t bt«ak£Kt of the Autorrat, 
An<l love rvprsU with noiles and t»rs iheiwU 

[Ih iisu ^n>-vi M>n^ that time shall not tor^t. 
uti'Z o'itb u- the call to oome np higher. 
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HAVERHILL. 

1640-1890. 

Reftd at the Celebration of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth An- 
nWenary of the City, July 2, 1890. 

O RIVER winding to the sea ! 
We call the old time back to thee ; 
From forest paths and water-ways 
The century-woven veil we raise. 

The voices of to-day are dumb, 
Unheard its sounds that go and come ; 
We listen, through long-lapsing years, 
To footsteps of the pioneers. 

Gone steepled town and cultured plain, 

The wilderness returns again, 

The drear, imtrodden solitude, 

The gloom and mystery of the wood I 

Once moi'e the bear and panther prowl, 
The wolf repeats his hungry howl. 
And, peering through his leafy screen, 
The Indian's copper face is seen. 

We see, their rude-built huts beside. 
Grave men and women anxious-eyed. 
And wistful youth remembering still 
Dear honies in England's Haverhill. 



|/Aviiut^3B lu m uMm^iv 1^11 



The terrors of the midnight 
The deaih-conoealing ambiu 
The winter march, through 
Of captive mother, wife, am 

Ah I Ueeding hands alone s 
And tamed the savage hahit 
Of forests hiding beasts of { 
And human shapes as fleroe 

Slow from the ploogh the w« 
Slowly each year the conifla 
Nor fire, nor frost, nor foe o 
The Saxon energy of wilL 

And never in the hamlet's b 
Was lack of sturdy manhom 
And never failed the kindrei 
Of brave and helpful woman 
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And far and wide it stretches still. 
Along its southward sloping hill. 
And overlooks on either hand 
A rich and many-watered land. 

And, gladdening all the landscape, fair 

As Pison was to Eden's pair, 

Our river to its valley brings 

The blessing of its mountain springs. 

And Nature holds with narrowing space. 
From mart and crowd, her old-time grace, 
And guards with fondly jealous arms 
The wild growths of outlying farms. 

Her sunsets on Kenoza fall, 
Her autumn leaves by Saltonstall ; 
No lavished gold can richer make 
Her opulence of hill and lake. 

Wise was the choice which led out sires 
To kindle here their household fires. 
And share the large content of all 
Whose lines in pleasant places fall. 

More dear, as years on years advance, 
We prize the old inheritance, 
And feel, as far and wide we roam. 
That all we seek we leave at home. 

Our palms are pines, our oranges 
Are apples on our orchard trees ; 
Our thrushes are our nightingales. 
Our larks the blackbirds of our vales. 

VOL. nr. 20 
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No ini-ense whicli th^ Orient Inims 
Is sweeter than our billaide fertiH ; 
Wtuit tropic splf^Dilor can outvie 
Our autumn woods, our sunset skr ? 

If, whert! the slow yean came anil went, 
An<l loft not affluence, but oouteut, 
Now flatthcs in our dazzled eveH 
The cleetric light of cnterpnae ; 

And if the old idjllio ease 

StKUit lost in ke«n activities, 

And crowded workshops now replaoe 

The hearth's and fariii-tield's rustio grace ; 

N» (hill, nieclianic round of toil 

Liff"^ morning I'harm i-an quite despoil ; 

Ainl vinilh and Waiitv. liand Jn hand. 
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Hold fast your Puritan heritage, 
But let the free thought of the age 
Its light and hope and sweetness add 
To the stem faith the fathers had. 

Adrift on Time's retumless tide. 
As waves that follow waves, we glide. 
God grant we leave upon the shore 
Some waif of good it lacked before ; 

Some seed, or flower, or plant of worth, 
Some added beauty to the earth ; 
Some larger hope, some thought to make 
The sad world happier for its sake. 

As tenants of uncertain stay, 
So may we live our little day 
That only grateful hearts shall fill 
The homes we leave in Haverhill. 

The singer of a farewell rhyme. 
Upon whose outmost verge of time 
The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray, God bless the good old town I 




tjtL tn~ is wamt ^ti m tkym lL , <mr ritvr 
N-'^ fur** tarn m Jaka WanTs pterin flock, 
IVx-f tkM m^mt Aeir iifi^ -rooted Mock 

T^ Em^>^ iot»Uo« » &c^ » erer. 



Tkkr i^ n/s welra^ of new fii eit Ja with tbee. 



I>r>-3ir. tiiii tboa barac with it ke g fi^ time. 
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INSCRIPTION. 

For the bass-relief by Pt«ston Powen, eanred npon the huge 
boulder in Denver Park, Col., and representing the Last Indian 
and the Last Bison. 

The eagle, stooping from yon snow-blown peaks. 
For the wild hunter and the bison seeks. 
In the changed world below ; and finds alone 
Their graven semblance in the eternal stone. 



LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Inseriptioii on her Memorial Tablet in Christ Chnroh at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day : 

Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray. 



MILTON. 

Inscription on the Memorial Window in St Mars^aret's Church, 
Westminster, the gift of Qeorge W. Childs, of America. 

The new world honors him whose lofty plea 
For England^s freedom made her own more 

sure. 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure. 




l'r<x^ iJMt spoa flmr ceat iuy raoted atoek 
Thr Ko]{]i»li riMu UouD ■• {notli m vrer. 



Taltf iIm' ojinn wrkMu*.- of nrw frirrula with t 
Ar.'l lixi'-rtiiig b> Ihj- iKnne'* famiitair chime 
I 'I' run that tlHiu bi-»r**L, with it keeping tii 
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INSCRIPTION. 

For Um bafl»-relief by Preston Powen, eanred npon the hiig« 
boalder in Denver Park, CoL, and repretenting the Last Indian 
and the Lart Biion. 

The eagle, stooping from yon snow-blown peaks, 
For the wild hunter and the bison seeks, 
In the changed world below ; and finds alone 
Their graven semblance in the eternal stone. 



LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

IneeriptioB on her Memorial Tablet in Christ Chnrch at Hart- 
fold. Conn. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day : 

Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray. 



MILTON. 

on the Memorial Window in St. Marf^aret^s Church, 
, the gift of Oeorge W. Childs, of America. 

new world honors him whose lofty plea 
For Elngland^s freedom made her own more 

sore, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Tbeir common freehold while both worlds 
endure. 



Graceful in name and in 
None fairer saw in John 

Proof Uiat upon their cen 
nxe Enghah roses bloom as 

Take the warm welcome of , 
! And listening to thy hom« 

:!.i The bells on Merrimac sonn, 

TWnk of our thrushes, when 
"f our sweet Majflowei 

bloom; 
And bear to our and thy ai 
The kindly greeting of its chi 

Say that ourjove survives the 

^t the New England, ,vit] 

IT V'^P"""'' ^""'^ memories c 
Unbroken still the ties of bloo< 
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INSCRIPTION. 

For the bass-relief by Pt«ston Powen, eanred npon the hiig« 
boulder in Denver Park, Col., and representing the Last Indian 
and the Last Bison. 

The eagle, stooping from yon snow-blown peaks, 
For the wild hunter and the bison seeks, 
In the changed world below ; and finds alone 
Their graven semblance in the eternal stone. 



LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Inseriptioa on her Memorial Tablet in Christ Chnrch at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day : 

Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray. 



MILTON. 

Inscription on the Memorial Window in St Mars^aret^s Church, 
Westminster, the gift of Oeorge W. Childs, of America. 

The new world honors him whose lofty plea 
For England's freedom made her own more 

sure. 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure. 



Graceful in name and in tfaysel 
None fairer saw in John Ward 
Proof that upon their centuiy-i 

The English roaes Uoom as fresh 

Take the warm welcome of new i 
And listening to thy home's fai 
Dream that thou hearest, with 

The bells on Merrimao sonnd aor 



of our thrushes, when the ] 
Of our sweet Mayflowers f 

bloom; 
And bear to our and thy anoes 
The kindly greeting of its chiUre 

Say that our love survives the sei 
That the New England, with th 
The proud, fond memories of a 

Unbroken still the ties of blood n 
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INSCRIPTION. 

For the bass-relief by Pteston Powers, eanred npon the bnge 
boulder in Denver Park, CoL, and representing the Last Indian 
and the Last Bison. 

The eagle, stooping from yon snow-blown peaks, 
For the wild hunter and the bison seeks. 
In the changed world below ; and finds alone 
Their graven semblance in the eternal stone. 



LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Inaeription on her Memorial Tablet in Christ Chnrch at Hart- 
ford, Gcmn. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day : 

Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray. 



MILTON. 

Inscription on the Memorial Window in St Marg^aret*s Church, 
Westminster, the gift of Qeorge W. Childa, of America. 

The new world honors him whose lofty plea 
For England^s freedom made her own more 

sure, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure. 



Have gone from DracKev, 
We saw them fade, and droop, an 
And laid them tenderly away. 

White yirgin lilies, mignonette. 
Blown rose, and pink, and violet, 

A breath of fragrance passing 1 
Visions of beauty and decay. 
Colors and shapes that could not i 

The fairest, sweetest, first to di 

But still this rustic wreath of mil 
Of aoomed oak and needled pine 

And lighter growths of forest 1 
Woven and wound with careful 
And tender thoughts, and praye 

As when it dropped from love 

And not unfitly garlanded. 
Is he, who, country-bom and br 
Welcomes the sylvan ring wh 

'* ' '^^'^ o'lTntTiftp davB. 



I THE WIND OF MARCH 

And, if the flowerj- taeeil of song 
To other bariU may well belong. 

Be his, who from the fanu-fielcl spoke 
A wonl for FreHoin when her need 
Waa not of dulcimer and reed. 

This Isthmian wi-eath of pine and oak, 

THE WIND OF MARCH. 

Up fi'oni the sea. the wild north wiud is blowing 

Under the sky's gi-ay arch ; 
Smiling, I wateh the sliaken ebn-boughs, knowing 

It is the wiud of March. 

Between the passing and the coming season, 

This stormy interlude 
Gives to our winter-wearied hearts a reason 

For ti'ustful gratitude. 

Welcome to waiting eai-s its harsh forewarning 

Of light and wannth to come. 
The longed-for joy of Nature's Easter morning, 

The earth arisen in bloom \ 

In the loud tumult winter's strength is breakingB 

I listen to the sound, 
As to a voice of resurrection, waking 

To life the dead, cold ground. 

Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I bearlu 

Of rivulets on their way ; 
I see these tossed and naked tree-tops darken 

With the fresh leaves of May. 



I 

I' 



And, in green wood-paths, in t 
And by the whispering ri 

ShaU flowers repeat the leoeoii 
Tanght on hb Syrian hill 



Blow, then, wild wind I thy 
singing. 

Thy chill in Uoasoming ; 
Come, like Bethesda's troaUini 

The healing of die Spring. 



II 



BETWEEN THE ( 

Between the gates of birth a 
An old and saintly pilgrim 

With look of one who witnesa 
The long-sought goal at laa 

^^ O thou whose reverent feet 



«& 



u 
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My lack would borrow thy excess, 
My feeble faith the strength of thine ; 

I need thy soul's white saintliness 
To hide the stains of mine. 

The grace and favor else denied 
May well be granted for thy sake." 

So, tempted, doubting, sorely tried, 
A younger pilgrim spake. 



^^ Thy prayer, my son, transcends my gift ; 

No power is mine,'* the sage replied, 
**• The burden of a soul to lift 

Or stain of sin to hide. 

^^ Howe'er the outward life may seem. 

For pardoning grace we all must pray ; 
No man his brother can redeem 
Or a soul's ransom pay. 



it 



&t 



Not always age is growth of good ; 

Its years have losses with their gain ; 
Against some evil youth withstood 

Weak hands may strive in vain. 

With deeper voice than any speech 
Of moSl lips from man to^, 

What earth's unwisdom may not teach 
The Spirit only can. 



^ Make thou that holy guide thine own. 
And following where it leads the way. 
The known shall lapse in the unknown 
As twilight into day. 



Ht'llllCS'fi last mm nign mno 

Thrcpogfa yon oolamnar pines. 

And on the deepening shadows of 
Its goiden lines are drawn. 

Drsamsngof long gone sammer da; 

Feeling the wind*8 woft kiss, 
Gratefttl and glad that failing ear 

Have still their old delight, 

I sit alone, and watch the warm, s 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And, wistful, with a feeling of foi 
I ask, ''1h this the last?*' 

^* Will nevermore for me the season 
Tlioir round, and will the sui 
Of anient tiummers yet to come h 
For m« to rise and set?" 

Thou Hhouldst be here, or I shoul 
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For this still hour, this sense of mystery far 

Beyond the evening star, 
No words outworn suffice on lip or scroll : 

The soul would fain with soul 

Wait, while these few swift-passing days fulfil 

The wbe-dbposing Will, 
And, in the evening as at morning, trust 

The All-Merciful and Just. 

The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 

Immortal life reveals ; 
And human love, its prophecy and sign. 

Interprets love divine. 

Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 

O friend ! and bring with thee 
Thy calm assurance of transcendent Spheres 

And the Eternal Years I 

AMgutt 31, 1890. 



TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
8th Mo. 29th, 1892. 

ThSm, the Imiit of Mr. Whittier*B poenu, was written bat a few 
VMks before bit death. 

Amono the thousands who with hail and cheer 

Will welcome thy new year, 
How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 

So many milestones by I 



816 AT SUNDOWN 

AVp have grown oW together ; we have seen, 

Our youth and agu between, 
Twu generatiuns leave us, and to-day 

We with the third hold *-ay, 

Lonug and loved. If thought miut backward run 

To those who, one by one, 
In the great ailence and the dark beyond 

Vanished with farewells fond, 

Uu8e«'n, not lost ; our grateful memories still 

Their vacant places fill. 
And with the full-voiced greeting of new friends 

A tenderer whisper blends. 

Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 
Of mingled ill and good. 
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Sorrow is real; but the oounterfeit 

Which folly brings to it, 
We need thy wit and wisdom to resist, 

O rarest Optimist ! 

Thy hand, old friend ! the service of our days. 

In differing moods and ways, 
May prove to those who follow in our train 

Not valueless nor vain. 

Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream. 

The songs of boyhood seem. 
Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown witli spring, 

The evening thrushes sing. 

The hour draws near, howe'er delayed and late. 

When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own. 

And lift void hands alone 



For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 

Brings to that Grate no toll ; 
Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 

And live because He lives. 



Oris^iiially pabliahad in the Tolune entitled Hoi 
accompanied by the following^ prefatory note : — 

I have Tentored, in compliance with the detin 
of my beloved aister, Euzabbth H. Whittikr, 
tie Tolome the few poetical piecea which ahe 
As ahe waa Tery diatmatlol of her own powen 
without ambition for literary distinction, ahe aho 
like publicity, and found far greater hj^ipinaas 
preciation of the gifts of her f rienda than in the < 
own. Yet it has always aeemed to me, that had 
of duty and fitneas, and her extreme aelf-distrai 
might have taken a high place among lyrical 
poems, with perhaps two or three exceptiona, t 
indications of the inward life of the writer, wli 
morbid dread of spiritual and intellectual egotii 
demeas of sympathy, chaatened mirthfnlneas, f 
of thought and fancy, when her shy, beautiful i 
flower in the warmth of social communion. L 
Kane her friends will see something of her fin 
the rare mingling of delicacy and intensity of fi 
her dear to them. This little poem reached Cv 
explorer lay on his death-bed, and we are told tl 
g^tef ul tears while it was read to him by his i 

I am tempted to say more, but I write as m 
who, while with us, shrank with painful de] 
praise or mention of performances which seemi 
!j..i ^# ATRellence. To those who bflil kne' 
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THE DREAM OF ARGYLE. 

Eabthlt arms no more uphold Him 
On his prison's stony floor ; 

Waiting death in his last slumber, 
Lies the doomed MacCallum More. 

And he dreams a dream of boyhood ; 

Rise again his heathery hills, 
Sound again the hound's long baying, 

Ciy of moor-fowl, laugh of rills. 

Now he stands amidst his clansmen 
In the low, long banquet-hall. 

Over grim, ancestral armor 
Sees the ruddy firelight fall. 

Qnoe again, with pulses beating. 
Hears the wandering minstrel tell 

How Montrose on Inverary 
Thief-like from his mountains fell. 

Down the glen, beyond the castle. 
Where the linn's swift waters shine, 

Bound the youthful heir of Argyle 
Shy feet glide and white arms twine. 

Furest of the rustic dancers. 
Blue-eyed Effie smiles once more. 

Bends to him her snooded tresses, 
Treads with him the grassy floor. 



%'ifi I'OBUS BY EUZABETH B. WHUTJEM 
Now hf bears tlie pipes 

IlarjHrn for tua iDaUier 
SI'fW. with ublc plame u 
To it'-T cairn uf barial borne. 



Th<;ii anon his dreams are darker, 
Soim'lM of battle fiU bid can. 

Ati'l tli<i |iil>rocb's motmfal wsiliif 
tor bi:< father's fall he bears. 

Wil') I»<-haber*B monDtain echoes 
W»il in concert for the dead, 

AikI I>K-)i Awe's deep waters murmar 
l-'..r tli« Campbell's glory Bed '. 

l-'iiT'^i- aii'l Ntrong tbe godleM tyranto 
Tramjili' th« apoMtat« land, 

\\].\)r l.r , , .;..] F,.Ithriil r.-mnant 
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On the darknesa of his dreammg 

Great and sudden glory shone ; 
Over bonds and death victorious 

Stands he by the Father's throne ! 

From the radiant ranks of martyrs 
Notes of joy and praise he hears. 

Songs of his poor land's deliverance 
Sounding from the future years. 

Lo, he wakes I but airs celestial 

Bathe him in immortal rest, 
And he sees with unsealed vision 

Scotland's cause with victory blest. 

Shining hosts attend and guard him 

As he leaves his prison door ; 
And to death as to a triumph 

Walks the great MacCallum More I 



LINES 

Written (m the deputore of Joseph Sturg^, after his visit to 
the abolitionists of the United States. 

Fair islands of the sunny sea ! midst all rejoicing 

things, 
No more the wailing of the slave a wild discordance 

brings; 
On the lifted brows of freemen the tropic breezes 

blow, 
The mildew of the bondman's toil the land no more 

shall know. 

fOl. IT. 21 



Si2 POfl.VS BY ELIZABETH H. WHITTIER 

lion- swells from those green laUnds, where bird 

iiiiil leaf and tluwur 
An- jtniUin); i» Uii-Jr owu sweet way the dawa of 

fri'odom'i hour. 
The gitiriitiis tvsiirrci-tion song from hearts re- 

jtiii-ing pourt^, 
Tli:iiiksi;iviiiij for the priceless gift, — man's regal 

i'i\>wn restored ! 



How lioniiliftil thrvMigh all the green and tranqail 

Ml III HUT Iniid, 
r)iHfUil. as hy otiracle, the solemn churches stand ! 
Till' grass is trodden from the paths where waiting 

freemen thn>ng, 
Athirst anil fuwtiiig fur the cup of life denied so 

l»„e. 



LINES 828 

Thanksgiving for the holy fruit! should not the 
laborer rest. 

His earnest faith and works of love have been so 
richly blest ? 

The pride of all fair England shall her ocean 
islands be. 

And their peasantry with joyful hearts keep cease- 
less jubilee. 

Best, never ! while his countrymen have trampled 

hearts to bleed. 
The stifled murmur of their wrongs his listening 

ear shall heed, 
Where England's far dependencies her mighty not 

mercy ^ know, 
To all the crushed and suffering there his pitying 

love shall flow. 

The friend of freedom everywhere, how mourns he 

for our land. 
The brand of whose hypocrisy bums on her guilty 

hand! 
Her thrift a theft, the robber's greed and cunning 

in her eye. 
Her glory shame, her flaunting flag on all the winds 

a lie! 

For OS with steady strength of heart and zeal for- 
ever true. 

The champion of the island slave the conflict doth 
renew. 

His labor here hath been to point the Pharisaic eye 

Away from empty creed and form to where the 
wounded lie. 



MBX QCiXCT AiUMS SSS 



vhk the Bttb? to kk fafit suid 
. laee a ifculuMi b>ad» m trmu of irolik 



raago aad ipoiid pcofwiiwi ^kil is sk>v^ 

aUMn palziols galhercd lo Uie fiuienid of 

eiraoD! 

wj gviae tiwj more along* brare Otis with 

nlifd tfcadLi 

iren walking reTorentlj by Uie father of 

e dead. 

oremost in the mistj band a gentle fonn 

there» 

liite robes of the angeb and their glorj 

•und her hair. 

its near and bends above her world-wide 

>nored child, 

joy that heaven alone can know beams on 

it features mild. 

bey bear him to his grave in the fulness 
his years, 

^ and prophet, leaving us in a time of 
any fears, 
re amid the darkness of our wild aud evil 

B voice be heard to cheer us, shall his 
iger point the way. 
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LADY FRANKLIN 827 

Prayers from the hearts that watched in fear. 
When the dark North no answer gave. 

Rise, trembling, to the Father^s ear. 
That still His love may help and save. 



LADY 15*RANKLIN. 

Fold thy hands, thy work is over ; 

Cool thy watching eyes with tears ; 
Let thy poor heart, over-wearied. 

Best alike from hopes and fears, — 

Hopes, that saw with sleepless vision 
One sad picture fading slow ; 

Fears, that followed, vague and nameless. 
Lifting back the veils of snow. 

For thy brave one, for thy lost one. 
Truest heart of woman, weep ! 

Owning still the love that granted 
Unto thy beloved sleep. 

Not for him that hour of terror 
When, the long ice-battle o'er. 

In the sunless day his comrades 
Deathward trod the Polar shore. 

Spared the cruel cold and famine. 
Spared the fainting hearths despair. 

What but that could mercy grant him ? 
What but that has been thy prayer ? 



I POE.VS BY BUZABETB B. WHITTIER 

Dt'ar to thee that last roemorial 
From tlie caini besiJo the sea; 

Ever mure the month of rosea 
Shall be saered time to thee. 

Sad it is the mourDful yew-tree 
O'er his slumbers may not wave ; 

Sad It lA the Knglisb daisy 
May not blossom on his grave. 

But his tomb shall storm and winter 
Shape and fashion year by year. 

File hid mighty mausoleum. 

Block by bloek, and tier on tier. 

Guardian of its gleaming portal 

yiiall his stainless honor be. 
While ihv love, a sweet immortal 




NIGHT AND DEATH 829 

On, on through the darkness, 

A spectre, I pass 
Where, like moaning of broken hearts, 

Surges the grass ! 

I see her lone head-stone, — 

'T b white as a shroud ; 
Like a pall, hangs above it 

The low drooping cloud. 

Who speaks through the dark night 

And lull of the ¥rind? 
T is the sound of the pine-leaves 

And sea-waves behind. 

The dead girl is silent, — 

I stand by her now ; 
And her pulse beats no quicker. 

Nor crimsons her brow. 

The small hand that trembled. 

When last in my own, 
Lies patient and folded. 

And colder than stone. 

Like the white blossoms falling 

To-night in the gale. 
So she in her beauty 

Sank mournful and pale. 

Yet I loved her 1 I utter 

Such words by her grave, 
As I would not have spoken 

Her last breath to save. 



I S30 POEMS BY ELIZABETB H. WHITTIBR 

Of lu-r love the Angela 

In heaven might tell, 
Whili- mine wi>uld be whispered 

With shudders m bell I 



'T v-oA wt^U tliKt the white oi 
\\ ho bore ber to bliw 

Shut out fi»ui her new life 
The vUion of this ; 



iliie, auiv as I stuid ben. 
And speak of my love, 

81ie would leave far my 
1 ler glory above. 



THE MEETING WATERS. 

Cl.O*E Iv'siih' the meeting waters 
L«>ii» I stt>od as in a di-esun, 

WaU'liiiig how the little river 
VkU into the broader stream. 



THE WEDDING VEIL 831 

I could die as dies the river, 

In that current deep and wide ; 
I would live as live its waters, 

Flashing from a stronger tide I 



THE WEDDING VEIL. 

Deab Anna, when I brought her veil. 
Her white veil, on her wedding night, 

Threw o'er my thin brown hair its folds, 
And, laughing, turned me to the light. 

^ See, Bessie, see ! you wear at last 

The bridal veil, forsworn for years ! " 

She saw my face, — her laugh was hushed. 

Her happy eyes were filled with tears. 

With kindly haste and trembling hand 
She drew away the gauzy mist ; 
^ Forgive, dear heart ! '* her sweet voice said : 
Her loving lips my forehead kissed. 

We passed from out the searching light ; 

The summer night was calm and fair : 
I did not see her pitying eyes, 

1 felt her soft hand smooth my hair. 

Her tender love unlocked my heart ; 
Mid falling tears, at last I said, 
•* Forsworn indeed to me that veil 
Because I only love the dead I " 



3S3 POEMS Br ELIZABETH H. WUITTIER 

Sbe stood one tnofa«nt ststoe-still, 
Ad>), cnusing, spoke, m aodertane, 
*■ The living love maj cokler grww ; 
The dvad is safe whli God akme I " 



CBARTTT. 

The ]>il^m and straDgtrvrbo tbnmgli the tUy 
Holils orer the desert his trxckless wav, 
\^"lu■n? the t*rrihle sands no shade hare knowtl. 
No »ouiid of life save his camel's moan. 
Hears, at Ust, through the meivj of AUah to all, 
From hi4 tent-door at ereniog the Bedooin'a call : 
" Whof'-fr thou art whrne netd is ffrtat. 
In the ri'imr of God, the Contpattionata 
And Jf<iri/ui One,/or thee I tcait,' " 




APPENDIX 



I. EARLY AND UNCOLLECTED VERSES. 

I AM yielding to what seems, under the oircumstanoes, al^ 
most a necessity, in adding to the pieces assigned for one rea- 
son or another to ths limbo of an appendix, some of ray very 
earliest attempts at verse, which have been kept alive in the 
newspapers for the last half century. A few of them have 
even been printed in book form without my consent, and 
greatly to my annoyance, with all their accumulated errors 
of the press added to their original defects and crudity. I 
suppose they should have died a natural death long ago, but 
their feline tenacity of life seems to contradict the theory of 
the '* Survival of the fittest." I have consented, at my pub- 
lishers' request, to take the poor vagrants home and give 
them a more presentable appearance, in the hope that they 
may at least be of some interest to those who are curious 
enough to note the weak beginnings of the graduate of a 
small country district school, sixty years ago. That they met 
with some degree of favor at that time may be accounted 
for by the fact that the makers of verse were then few in 
number, with little competition in their unprofitable vocation, 
and that the standard of criticism was not disconragingly high. 

The earliest of the author's verses that found their way 
into print were published in the Newbnryport Free PreUf 
edited by William Lloyd Garrison, in 182G. 

THE exile's departure. 

Fond acenes, which deU{(hted my yonthful exiftenoc, 

With feelings of ■orrow I bid ye adieu — 
A latting adieo I for now, dim in the disUooe, 

Hie ahoTM of Hlbernia recede from my riew. 



ISZSi 



APPENDIX 835 

Not in the euthquake moved the God of HeftTen. 
The murmur died away ; and from the height, 
Tom by the storm and shattered by the shock. 
Rose tu and clear, a pyramid of flame 
M^hty and rast ; the startled mountain deer 
Shrank from its glare, and cowered within tlie shade t 
The wild fowl shrieked —but even then the Seer 
UnferembUng stood and marked the fearful glow, 
For Israers Ood came not within the flame ! 

The titry beacon sank. A still, small voice. 
Unlike to human sound, at once conveyed 
Deep awe and reverence to his pious heart. 
Then bowed the holy man ; hie face he veiled 
Withbi hie mantle — and in meeknees owned 
The presence of his CK)d, diaotmed not in 
The ■term, the earthquake, or the mighty flame. 



THE va;lb of the merrimac. 

There are streams which are famous in history's slory, 

Whose names are familiar to pen and to tongue, 
Renowned in the records of love and of glory, 

Where knighthood has ridden and minstrels have sung : — > 
Fair streams thro* more populous regions are gliding. 

Tower, temple, and palace their borders adorning, 
With taU-maated ships on their broad bosoms riding. 

Their banners stretch*d out in the breeses of morning ; 
And their vales may be lovely and pleasant — but never 

Was skiff ever wafted, or wav*d a white sail 
0*er a lorelier wave than my dear native river. 

Or brighter tides roll*d than in Merrimac*s vale I 

And fair streams may glide where the climate is milder, 

Where winter ne*er gathers and spring ever blooms. 
And others may roll where the region is wilder. 

Their daiic waters hid in some forest's deep gloom. 
Where the thunder-scath'd peaks of Helvetia are frowning, 
■ And the Rhine's rapid waters encircle their basse. 
Where the snows of long years are the hoary Alpa crowning. 

And the tempest^harg'd vapor their tall tops emlnaoee : — 
There sure might be flx'd, amid scenery so frightful. 

Hie region of romance and wild fairy-tale, — 
But such scenee could not be to my heart so delightful 

As the home of my fathers, — fair Merrimac's vale I 

There are streams where the bounty of Providence musters 
The fairest of fruits by their warm sunny sides. 

The vine bending low with the grape's heavy clusters, 
And the orang»*tree waving its fruit o'er their tides : — 



APPENDIX 889 

Bat a ctenier echo poaaed uroumd. 
And the boldest shook to hear. 

The startled maok* thronged up, 

In the torchlight cold and dim ; 
And the -priest let fall his incense-cnpi 

And the virgin hushed her hjrmn, 
Tor a boding clash, and a clanging tramp» 

And a sununoning voice were heard. 
And fretted wall, and dungeon damp, 

To the fearful echo stirred. 

The peasant heard the sound. 

As he sat beside his iMarth ; 
And the song and the dance were hushed around, 

With the fire-aide tale of mirth. 
The chieftain ahook in his banner'd hall, 

Aa the sound of fear drew nigh. 
And the warder shrank from the castle wall, 

Aa the gleam of apeara went by. 

Woe I woe I to the stranger, then, 

At the feast and flow of wine, 
In the red array of mailed men. 

Or bowed at Uie holy shrine ; 
For the wakened pride of an injured land 

Had bunt its iron thrall. 
From the plumed chief to the pilgrim band ; 

Woe I woe I to the sons of Oanl I 

Proud beings fell that hour. 

With the young and paasing fair. 
And the flame went up from dome and tower, 

The avenger's arm was there I 
The stranger priest at the altar stood. 

And clasped his beads in prayer, 
But the holy shrine grew dim with blood, 

The avenger found him there I 

Woe I woe I to the sons of Oaul, 

To the aerf and maOed lord ; 
They were gathered darkly, one and all. 

To the harvest of the sword : 
And the morning sun, with a quiet smile, 

Shone out o'er hill and glen. 
On ruined temple and smouldering pile, 

And the ghastly forms of men. 

Ay, the sunshine sweetly smiled. 

As its early glance came forth. 
It had no sympathy with the wild 

And terrible things of earth. 



Ana iha lui «( blsed Uu« iut al^U mtt, 

Id a luigMicB tnmlj flnft, 

Haw lU J.ii lUrK uul mldill(tlt 4Hd 



THE SPIRIT OF TUK MUXTH. 

egiiTil ol lb> tnHPB North, 



Nifbll]' Inn hlaamnnl bnit 



!• alliir of a vainlM. dim, 



ThroDnl umid Um murldnt hllU, 
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Lord of mnleM depths and oold I 

Chainer of the northern aea 1 
At whoM feet the storm is rolled. 

Who hath power to homble thee f 
Spirit of the stormy north 1 

Bow thee to thy Maker's nod ; 
Bend to him who sent thee forth, 

Benrant of the living God. 



Uf mon/A, 1329. 



THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Calmly the night came down 
0*er 8cyl]a*8 shattered walls ; 

How desolate that silent town t 
How tenantless the halls. 

Where yesterday her thousands trod. 

And princes graced their proud ahode I 

Low, on the wet sea sand. 

Humbled in anguish now, 
The despot, midst his menial band, 

Bent down his kingly brow ; 
And prince and peasant knelt in prayer, 
For grief had made them equal there. 

Again as at the mom. 

The earthquake roU*d its car : 
Lowly the castle-towers were borne, 

That mock*d the storms of war ; 
The mountain reeled, its shiverM brow 
Went down among the waves below. 

Up rose the kneelers then. 
As the wave's rush was heard : 

The horror of those fated men 
Was uttered by no word. 

But closer stiil the mother prest 

The infant to her faithful breast. 

One long, wild shriek went up, 

FuH mighty in despair ; 
As bow*d to drink death's bitter cup, 

The thousands gathered there ; 
And man's strong wail, and woman's oiy 
Blent as the waters hurried by. 

On swept the whelming sea; 

The motintains felt its shock. 
As the long cry of agony 

Ihiillathro* their towers of rook; 



«M 



■tuiv Dor Um imfmlUA mim, 
Cni* iwirU) aon, lorf ilvkly HUl, 
n nubitif on Uw p^ lirlliihl ; 




Aut ImIjp Uwf b ubl outUui lot, 
Willi hi. roar wirrkin rui«*l In ti^ 
■rutnl r*lka of ht> lilsM Oilit — 

KhI(4 tte ll*ty WuDpu 




APPENDIX 346 

M Thb night th« TUon-Splrit hath 

Unrolled the ■croU of fate before me ; 
And ere the eonriie cometh. Death 

Will ware hia duaky pfaiion o*er me ! 
Nay, start not — well I know thy faith — 
Thy weapon now may keep ita aheath ; 
But, when the bodeful morning breaks, 
And the green forest widely wakes 

Unto the roar of English thunder. 
Than trusted brother, be it thine 
To burst upon the f oeman's line. 
And rend his serried strength asunder. 
Perohaace thyself and yet a few 
Of faithful ones may struggle thiou|^ 
And, rallying on the wooded plain. 
Strike deep for Tengeaaoe onoe again. 
And offer up in pale-faoe blood 
An offering to the Indian*8 Ood.** 

A musket shot — a sharp, quick yell*- 

And then the stifled groan of pain. 
Told that another red man fell, — 

And bUxed a sudden light again 
Across that kingly brow and eye, 
like lightning on a clouded sky, — 
And a low growl, like that which thrOla 
The hunter of the Eastern hills. 

Burst through clenched teeth and rigid 1^— 
And, when the great chief spoke again 
His deep Toice shook beneath its rein. 

As wrath and grief held fellowship. 

** Brother I methought when as but now 

I pondered on my nation^s wrong, 
With sa dn ess on his shadowy brow 

My lather's spirit passed along I 
He pointed to the far south-west. 

Where sunset's gold was growiufr dhn. 

And seemed to beckon me to him, 
And to the forests of the blest ! — 
My father loved the white men, when 
Ttmj were but children, shelterlew, 
Jtta his great spirit at distress 
Melted to woman'a tenderness — 
Nor was it given him to know 

That children whom he cherished then 

Would rise at length, like armed men, 
Tb woric his people's overthrow. 
Tet thus It U ; — the Ood before 

Whose awful shrine the pale ones bow 
Hath frowned upon, and iriven o'er 

The red man to the stranger DOW 1 




TiM Flaacb dl 

Aihl thm UU pnjrar-luHue ■ t upto it, 
Wbn* tte Qr—t ^rU'i ikili 

•• Trt. ImtbR. rroo tbli iwfiil be 
TbA djinf cm of BfctKom 
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One giant about ouda hottnely tbrongb 

The clangor end the charging cry, 
JuBt as aoroea the aoattering glocnn. 
Bed as the naked hand of Doom, 

The English ToUey hurtled by — 
The arm — the TOice of Metacom I — 

One piercing shriek — one vengeful yeU, 
Sent like an arrow to the sky, 

Told when the hunter>monarch liell 1 



MOUNT AGIOCHOOK. 

e Indians supposed the White Mountains were the resi- 
) of powerful spirits, and in consequence rarelj ascended 

Gray searcher of the upper air, 

There *s stuishine on thy ancient waOii 
A crown upon thy forehead bare, 

A flash upon thy waterfalls. 
A rainbow glory In the cloud 

Upon thine awful summit bowed, 
The radiant ghost of a dead storm I 

And music from the leafy bkroud 
Which swathes In green thy giant form. 

Mellowed and softened from above 
Steals downward to the lowland ear, 

Sweet as the first, fond dresm of lore 
That melts Vipon the maiden^s i 



The time has been, white giant, when 

Thy shadows Tehed the red man*s honM^ 
And over crag and serpent den. 
And wOd gorge where the steps of men 

In chase or battle might not come, 
The mountain eagle bore on high 

The emblem of the free of soul. 
And, midway in the fearful sky, 
Bent back the Indian battle cry, 

And answered to the thunder's rolL 

The wigwam fires hare all burned out, 

The moccasin has left no track ; 
Nor wolf nor panther roam about 

The Saoo and the Merrimac. 
And thou, that llftest up on high 
Thy mighty barriers to the sky. 

Art not the haunted mount of old, 
Where on each crag of blasted stone 
Some dreadful spirit found his throne, 

And hid within the thick cloud fold, 



Klvn mitabted RKh lad rlf«a bna 
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Te ni len* ma hamefward, blin* and raelin^ 

Fne nightly swagger, 
By wall an* pott my pathway feelin*, 

Wi' mony % stagger. 

Nae mair o* fights that braise an* manglsy 
Nae mair o* nets my feet to tan^e, 
Nae mair o* senseless brawl an* wrangle^ 

Wi* frien* an* wife too, 
Nae mair o* deavin* din an* Jangle 

My feckleM life through. 

Te thierin*, cheatin*, auld Cheap Jaok, 
Peddlin* your poison brose, I crack 
Tour banes against my ii)gle>back 

Wi* meikle pleasure. 
Den mend ye i* his workshop black, 

K*en at his leisure 1 

I ni brak ye*re neck, ye foul auld sinaer* 
I *11 spai ye're bluid, ye vile beginner 
O* a* the ills an* aches that winna 

Quat saul an* body ! 
Oie me hale breeks an* weel-qnead dlnnff-* 

Den tak* ye*re toddy 1 

Nae mair wi* witches* broo gane gyte, 
Oie me anoe mair the auld delight 
O* aittin* wi* my bains in sight. 

The gude wife near, 
The weel-qwnt day, the peaoefu* night. 

The momin* cheer ! 

Cock a* ye*re heids, my bains fu* gleg^ 
My winsome Bobin, Jean, an* Meg, 
For fbod and daes ye shall na beg 

A doited daddie. 
Dance, auld wife, on your girl-day log, 

Te *Te foun* your laddie ! 



THE FAIR QUAKERESS. 

Sm was a fkdr young girl, yet on her brow 

No pale pearl shone, a blemish on the pure 

And snowy lustre of its living light. 

No radiant gem shone beautif uUy through 

The shadowing of her tresses, as a star 

Through the dark sky of midnight ; and no wreatti 

Of coral circled on her queenly neck, 

In mockery of tlie glowing cheek and lip, 

Whose hue tlie &iry guardian of the flowers 
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Of qaick and earnest feeling ooorset on 

From the warm heart's pulsations. There are qiriafi 

Of deep and pure affection, hidden now, 

Within that quiet bosom, which but wait 

The thrilling of some kindly touch, to flow 

Like waters from the I>eaert>rock of old. 



BOUVAR. 

A dlxge is waflJng firom the Oulf of storm-Texed Mexko, 
To where throu|^ Pampas* solitudes the mighty rivers flow ; 
The dark Sierras hear the sound, and from each mountain rift. 
Where Abdes and Cordilleras their awful summits lift. 
Where Gotopaxi's flery eye glares redly upon hearen. 
And Chimboraso*s shattered peak the upper sky has riven ; 
From mount to mount, from wave to wave, a wild and long lamenti 
A sob that shakes like her earthquakes the startled continent I 

A light dies out, a life is sped — the hero's at whose word 
The nations started as from sleep, and girded on the sword ; 
The victor of a hundred fields where blood was poured like rain. 
And Freedom's loosened avalanche hurled down the hosts of Spain, 
The eagle soul on Junin's slope who showed his shouting men 
A grander sight than Balboa saw from wave-washed Darien, 
As from the snows with battle red died out the sinking sun. 
And broad and vast beneath liim lay a world for freedom woo. 

How died that victor ? In the field with banners o'er him thrown, 

With trumpets in his failing ear, by charging squadrons blown. 

With scattered foemen flying fast and fearfully before him. 

With shouts of triumph swelling round and brave men bending o*er him T 

Hot on his fields of victory, nor in his council hall. 

The worn and sorrowing leader heard the inevitable calL 

Alone he perished in the land he saved from slavery's ban, 

Maligned and doubted and denied, a broken-hearted man I 

Now let the New World's banners droop above the fallen chief, 
And let the mountaineer's dark eyes be wet with tears of grief I 
For slander's sting, for envy's hiss, for friendship hatred grown. 
Can funeral pomp, and tolling bell, and priestly mass atone ? 
Better to leave unmoumed the dead than wrong men while they live ; 
What if the strong man failed or erred, could not his own forgive T 
O people freed by him, repent above your hero's \ ier : 
The mAib resource of late remorse is now his tomb to rear I 
183a 



ISABELLA OF AUSTRIA. 

Isabella, Infiinta of Parma, and consort of Joseph of Aus- 
tria, predicted her own death, immediateljr after her mar- 



■So2 
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? with ihe Emperor, Amidat the gayetf and ipleDdsc 
ii'tinn and Preiiburg, she wns reserved uul mvluicholj' ; 
I she bclipved that ili^vea had giveu her % view of the fntnn, 
thitt Wr chilli, llie nunicjtake of the grent M>m The- 
, wuiiiil [MTi^h with her. Hit pn.'dii.-tioii was fulfilled. 
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" O Ood, to lea^ this fair bright world, and more than all to know 
The moment when the Spectral One ahall strike hia fearful blow ; 
To know the day, the Tery hour, to feel the tide roU on. 
To ahudder at the gloom before and weep the lunahlne gone ; 
To count the days, the few short days, of light and lore and breatli 
Between me and the noiBome grave, the roiceless home of death I 
Alas I — if feeling, knowing this, I murmur at my docm. 
Let not thy frowning, O my Ood ! lend darkness to the tomb. 

** Oh, I have borne my q>irit up, and smiled amidst the chin 
Remembrance of my certain doom which lingers with me still ; 
I would not cloud my fair chlld*s brow, nor let a tear-drop dim 
The ^ye that met my wedded lord's, lest it should sadden him ; 
But there are moments when the strength of feeling must have way; 
That hidden tide of unnamed woe nor fear nor love can stay. 
Bmile on, smile on, light-hearted ones ! Tour sun of Joy is high : 
Bmile on, and leaye the doomed of Heaven alone to weep and die ! ** 

A funeral chant was wailing through Vienna's holy pHe, 
A coflin with its gorgeous pall was borne along the aisle ; 
The drooping flags of many lands waved slow above the dead, 
A migh^ band of mourners came, a king was at its head, — 
A youthful king, with mournful tread, and dim and tearful ejre ; 
He acaroe had dreamed that one so pure as his fair bride could die. 
And sad and long above tlie throng the funeral anthem rung : 
** Mourn for the hope of Austria I Mourn for the loved and yotmg I ** 

Tbe wall went up from other lands, the valleys of the Hun, 
lUr Parma with its orange bowers, and hills of vine and sun; 
Tbe lilies of imperial France drooped as the sound went by. 
The long lament of cloistered Spain was mingled with the cry. 
The dwellers in Golomo*s halls, the Slowak at his cave. 
The bowed at the Escurial, the Magyar stoutly brave, 
AH wept tlie early stricken flower ; and still the anthem rung : 
** Moam for tbe pride of Austria I Mourn for the loved and young ! ** 

18SL 

THE FRATRICIDE. 

He stood on the brow of the well-known hill. 
Its few gray oaks moan'd over him still ; 
The last of that forest which cast the gloom 
Of its shadow at eve o*er his childhood's home ; 
And the beautiful valley beneath hira lay 
With its quivering leaves, end its streams at play, 
And the sunshine over it all the while 
like the golden shower of the Eastern isle. 

He knew the rock with its fingering vine. 
And its gray top touchM by the slant sunshine. 
And tbe delicate stream which crept beneath 
Soft as tbe flow of an infant's breath , 
TOL. IT. 28 
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▲• it tey where hie head hed hoxl'd It then, 
At the ehedow'd foot of thet fterfnl gtoal 
And it roee erect, with the death-peng grim, 
And pointed ite bloodied finger et him ! 
And hit heert grew cold— end the cune of Gain 
Bam*d like e fire in the old men*e brain. 

Oh, had he not aeen that apectre riae 
On the blue of the cold Canadian akiee? 
From the lakea which aleep in the ancient wood, 
It had riien to whieper ite tale of blood. 
And followM hia bark to tlie sombre shore. 
And ^ared by night through the wigwam door{ 
And here, on his own familiar hill, 
'It roee on his haonted rision still ! 

Whose corse was that which the morrow's sun, 
Through the opening boughs, lookM calmly on ? 
There were thoee who bent o*er that rigid face 
Who well in its darkenM linee might trace 
The featnree of him w1m>, a traitor, fled 
From a brother whose blood himself had shed. 
And there, on the spot where he strangely died, 
Thqr made the grave of the Fratricide ! 
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ISABEL. 

I do not lore thee, Isabel, and yet thou art most fair f 
I know the tempting of thy lipe, the witchcraft of thy hair. 
The winsome smile that might beguile the shy bird from lUs trse | 
But from their spell I know so well, I shake my manhood free. 

I might have lored thee, Isabel ; I know I should if aught 
Of all thy words and wajrs had told of one unselfish thought ; 
If through the cloud of fashion, the pictured Toil of art. 
One casual fiaah had broken warm, earnest from the heart. 

But words are Idle, Isabel, and if I praise or blame. 
Or cheer or warn, it matters not; thy life will be the same; 
Still free to use, and still abuse, unmindful of the harm, 
The fatal gift of beauty, the power to chooee and cliarm. 

Then go thy way, fair Isabel, nor heed that from thy train 
A doubtful f<rflower falls away, enough will still remain. 
But what the long-rebuking years may brinpr to them or thee 
Mo prophet and no prophet's son am I to guesa or 



I do not loTe thee, Isabel ; I would as soon put on 
A crown of slender frost-work beneath the beaked sun. 
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And thy nnilM are free u the ein of tpring, 
Greeting and Meening each breathing thing. 

When the after cares of thy life ihall come. 
When the bud shall wither before its bloom ; 
When thy soul is sick of the emptiness 
And changeful fashion of human bliss ; 
When the weary torpor of Uighted feeling 
Over thy heart as ice is stealing ; 

Then, when thy spirit is tumM aboTS, 
By the mild rebuke of the Chastener's love ; 
When the hope of that joy in thy heart is stirr'd, 
Whieh ^ye hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, 
Then will that phantom of darkness he 
Oladness, and promise, and bliss to thee. 



MOGG MEGONE. 

rhis poem was commenced in 1830, but did not assume 
present shape until four years after. It deals with the 
rder strife of the early settlers of eastern New England 
1 their savage neighbors ; but its personages and incidents 
I mainly fictitious. Looking at it, at the present time, it 
fgests the idea of a big Indian in his war-paint strutting 
mt in Sir Walter Scott*s plaid. 

PART I. 

Who staads on that cliff, like a figure of stone, 

Unmoring and tall in the light of the sky, 

Where the spray of the cataract sparkles on high. 
Lonely and sternly, save Mogg Megone 7 ^ 
Cloee to the verge of the rock is he. 

While beneath him the 8aco its work is doing, 
Hurrying down to its grave, the sea. 

And slow through the rock its pathway hewing ! 
Far down, through the mist of the falling river. 
Which rises up like an incense ever. 
The splintered points of the crags are seen. 
With water howling and vexed between, 
While the scooping whirl of the pool beneath 
Seems an open throat, with its granite teeth ! 

But Mogg Megone never trembled yet 
Wherever his eye or his foot was set. 
He Is watchful : each form in the moonlight dim. 
Of rock or of tree, is seen of him : 
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Oat ■(•pt* with cautlotu foot and slow, 
And quick, keen gUncM to and fro, 

The hunted outlaw, Boniton I ^ 
A tow, lean, awarthy man la he. 
With blanket-garb and buakined knee, 

And naught of Englialt faahion on ; 
For he l)atea the race from whence he aprang. 
And be oouohea lUa words in the Indian toogneb 

M Huah, — let the 8achem*a voice be weak ; 

The water-rat ahall hear him q)eak, — 

The owl ahall whoop in the white man*a ear. 

That Hogg Megone, with hli scalps, ia here I ** 

He pauses, — dark, over cheek and brow, 

A flash, as of shame, ia atealing now : 
•* Sachem I *' he says, "let me have the Uud, 

Which atretchea away apon either hand, 

Aa far about as my feet can stray 

In the half of a gentle summer's day. 
From the leaping brook i« to the Saco riTJBr,— 

And the fair-haired girl, thou hast sought of mt| 

Shall ait in the Sachem'a wigwam, and be 
The wife of Mogg Megone forerer.** 

There *s a sadden light in the Indian's glance, 

A moment's trace of powerful feeling. 
Of lOTe or triumph, or both perchance. 

Over his proud, calm featurea stealing. 
** The words of my father are rery good ; 
He shall have the land, and water, and wood{ 
And be who harma the Bagxunore John, 
Shan feel the knife of Mogg Megone ; 
But the fawn of the Tengees shall sleep on my breail. 
And the bird of tlie clearing shall sing in my neat.** 

•*But, fkther I *' — and the Indian's hand 

Falla gently on the white man's arm. 
And with a amile aa ahrewdly bland 

Aa the deep roice ia slow and calm, — 
** Where la my father's singing-bird, — 

The sonny eye, and aunaet hair ? 
I know I have my father'a word. 

And that hia word ia good and fkdr ; 

But wHl my father tell me where 
Megone ahall go and look for hia bride ? -- 
For he sees her not by her &ther*a aide." 

The dark, stem eye of Boniton 

Flaahea orer the featurea of Mogg Megone, 

In one of those glancea which aearch within ; 
But the stolid calm of the Indian alone 

Ramaina where the trace of emotion haa 
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ftinetwlrMiUcikiit'a iile of Muid 
Wm ODoe hia father's huntinf Uud, 
Where sealous HUooomee ^ stood, — 
The wild apostle of the wood. 
Shook from his soul the fear of harm. 
And trampled on the Powwaw*s oham | 
Until the wisard's cones hong 
Buspended on his palsying tongue, 
And the fierce warrior, grim and tall, 
Tremhled before the forest Pfeul 1 

A oottsge hidden in the wood,— 

Bed through its seams a light is glowing^ 
On rock and bough and tree-trunk rude, 

A narrow lustre throwing. 
" Who 's tliere T ** a clear, firm Toice demandai 

*« Hold, Ruth, — *t is I, the Bagamore 1 ** 
Quick, at the summons, hasty hands 

Unclose the bolted door ; 
And on the outlaw's daughter shine 
The flashes of the kindled pine. 

TsU and erect the maiden sttaids, 

Like some young priestess of the wood, 

The f reebom child of Solitude, 

And bearing still the wild and rude, 
Tet noble trace of Nature's hands. 
Her dark brown cheek has caught its stain 
More from the sunshine than the rain ; 
Tet, where her long fair hair is parting, 
A pure white brow into light is starting ; 
And, where the folds of her blanket serer. 
Are neck and a bosom as white as erer 
The foam-wreaths rise on the leaping river. 
But in the conrulsiTe quiver and grip 
Of the muscles around her bloodless lip, 

There is something pahiful and sad to see ; 
And her eye has a glance more sternly wild 
Than even that of a forest child 

In its f earleoB and untamed freedom should bti 
Tet, seldom in hall or court are seen 
Bo queenly aform and so noble a mien. 

As freely and smiling she welcomes them there,--' 
Her outlawed sire and Mogg Megone : 

** Pray, father, how does thy hunting fare ? 

And, Sachem, say, —does Scamman wear, 
In spite of thy promise, a scalp of his own ?** 
Hurried and light is the maiden's tone ; 

But a fearful meaning lurks within 
Her glance, as it questions the eye of Megone, — > 

An awful mfsaning of guilt and sin ! — 
The Indian hath opened his blanket, and there 
Hangs a human scalp by its long damp hair 1 
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With % warpnX eye, which kindles ftod banu, 

Like % flexy star in the upper air : 
On aire and daughter his fierce glance turns : — 

** Haa my old white father a scalp to spare ? 

Vor his young one loves the pale brown hair 
0( the scalp of an En^^ish dog far more 
Ihaa Mogg M^(ooe, or his wigwam floor ; 

Oo, — Mogg is wise : he will keep his Und, — 

And Sagamore Jolm, when he feeb with his hand, 
Shall miss his scalp whers it grew before.*' 

The moment's gust of grief is gone, — 

Tha lip is dencliedf — the tears are still, — 
Ood ptty thee, Ruth Boniton I 

With what a strength of will 
Are nature's feelings in thy breast, 
As with an iron lumd, repressed I 
And how, upon tliat nameless woe. 
Quick as the pulse can come and go, 
While shakes the nniteadfast knee, and yet 
The bosom heaves, — the eye is wet, — 
Has thy dark spirit power to stay 
The heart's wild current on its way ? 

And whence that baleful strength id guile. 
Which over that still working brow 
And tearful eye and cheek can throw 

The mockery of a smile ? 
Warned by her father's blackening frown. 
With one strong effort crushing down 
Grief, hate, remorse, she meets again 

The savage murderer's siJlen gaie. 

And scarcely look or tone betrays 
How the heart strives beneath its chain. 

** Is the Sachem angry, — angiy with Ruth, 
Because she cries with an ache in her tooth,** 
Which would make a Sagamore Jump and cry, 
And look about with a woman's eye ? 
No, —Ruth will sit in the Sachem's door 
And braid the mats for his wigwam floor, 
And broil his flsh and tender fawn. 
And weave his wampum, and grind his com, — 
For she loves the brave and the wise, and none 
Are braver and wiser than Mogg Megone ! " 

The Indian's brow is clear once more : 

With grave, calm face, and luilf-shut eySi 
He sits upon the wigwam floor, 

And watches Ruth go by. 
Intent upon her household care ; 

And ever and anon, the whQe, 
Or on the maiden, or tier fare. 
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'''Th0 fool hM dgDid his warrant ; bat bow 

And wban ahall tho deed be wroogfat ? 
Speak, Bathl why, what the derU is there. 
To llz thy fase in that empty air ? — 
Speak, Roth ! by my aool, if I thought that tear. 
Which shames thysdf and our pnxpoee liere, 
Wes« shed for that cursed and pale>fsoed dog, 
WlMse green scalp hangs from the belt of Mogg, 

And whose beaeay soul is in Batan*s keeping, — 
Thto— this !'* —he dashes his hand upon 
The rsttling stock of his loaded gun, — 

** Should send thee with hhn to do thy weepii« ! *' 

•« flsther 1 ** — the ^ye of Boniton 

Sinks St that low, sepulchral tone. 

Hollow and deep, as it were spoken 
By the nnmoring tongue of death, — 

Or from some statne^s lips liad broken, — 
A sound without a breath ! 
•* Father ! —my life I ralue less 

Than yonder fool his gaudy dress ; 

And how it ends it matters not, 

By heart-break or by rifleshot ; 

But spare awlule the sooff snd threat, — 

Our business is not finished yet.** 

^^Trae, true, my girl, — I only meant 
To draw up again the bow unbent. 
Harm thee, my Ruth ! I only sought 
To frighten off thy gloomy thought ; 
Come, — let 's be friends I " He seeks to daqp 
His daughter's cold, damp hand in Ixis. 
Both startles from her father's grasp, 
As if each nenre and muscle felt. 
Instinctively, the touch of guilt. 
Through all their subtle sympathies. 

He points her to the slee|rfng Mogg : 
^ What shall be done with yonder dog? 
Scamman is dead, and revenge is thine, — 
The deed is signed and the land is mine ; 
And this drunken fool is of use no more, 
Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and sooth, 
T were Christian mercy to finish him, Rutli, 
How, while he lies like a beast on our floor, — 
If not for thine, at least for his sake, 
Rather than let the poor dog awake 
To drain my flask, and claim as his bride 
Such a forest devil to run by liis side,— 
Such a Wetuomanit ** as thou wouldst make I ** 

He laughs at his jest. Hush— what is there ?^ 
The sleeping Indian is striving to rise, 
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Bat lacka the mean of mind and heart. 
Though eacjor for the gafaia of crime. 
Or, at hli choeen phwe and tfane, 
The itrength to bear Ills evil part ; 
And, shielded by hit very Vice, 
licapea from Grime by Cowardice. 

Both atarta erect, —with bloodshot eye. 

And lips drawn tight acroae her teeth. 
Showing their locked embrace beneath, 
In the red flxelight : '* Hogg moat die ! 
Give me the knife ! ** The outlaw turns, 

Bhnddering in heart and limb away, -^ 
But, fitfully there, the hearth-fire bums. 

And he sees on the wall strange shadows |^y. 
A lifted arm, a tremulous blade. 
Are dimly pictured in light and shade, 

Phmging down in the darkness. Hark, that cry 
Again — and again — he sees it fall, 
That shadowy arm down the lighted wall ! 

He hears quick footatepa^— a shape flits by — 

The door on its rusted hingea creaks : — 
**Bath— daughter Ruth ! " the outlaw shrieks. 
But no sound comes back, — he is standing alooe 
By the mangled corse of Mogg Megone i 



PART II. 

'Tb morning over Norridgewock, — 
On tree and wigwam, wave and rock. 
Bathed in the autumnal sunshine, stirred 
At intenrals by breese and bird, 
And wearing all the hues which glow 
In heaTen*s own pure and perfect bow. 

That glorious picture of the air, 
Whi^ summer's light-robed angel forms 
On the dariE ground of fading storms, 

With penon dipped in sunbeams tltere, — 
And, stretching out, on either hand, 
0*er all that wide and unshorn land, 
Tm, weary of its gorgeousneis. 
The aching and the dassled eye 
Bests, gladdened, on the calm blue sky, — 

Slumbem the mighty wHdemess ! 
The oak, upon the windy hill. 

Its dark green burthen upward heaves — 
The hemlock broods above its rill. 
Its cone-like foliage darker still, 

Against the bfarch*B graceful stem, 
And the rough waInut>bongh rece i ves 
The sun upon its crowded leaves, 
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The wrinkled iqww, wboae too is < 
8its en ker beer-ekfa in tbe Mill, 
Wetekinc Ike kniken, vitk % anile 
For eeck foil eer whit^ eweOs the pBe; 
And tke oid cUef, wko nevennora 
Iby bend Ike bow or poll ttw oer, 
Bnokee gr»veit7 in ^^ wigwam door. 
Or doiriy eii^ee, wttk axe of aloiM, 
Tbe amw-heed from Hint and booe. 

Bwieafhtbe wcet ward taming eye 
A tbooMnd wooded iahmda lie, 
Oema of Ike waters t witk eeck hoe 
Of brigbtneaa set fai ocean*a bine, 
lack bean akft ito toft of treee 

Tboeked bj Ike psneO of Ike frost. 
And, witktbe nwtion of onrb brocso. 

Changing and blent, conftMsd and t osssd, 

The brighter witb tbe darker crossed, 
Their thonaand tints of beauty gtow 
Down in tbe roetlesi wsTee below. 

And tiemble in tbe smmy akise, 
As if, from waving bon^ to boai^ 

Flitted tbe birds of paradise. 
There aleep Plaoentia's group, snd thne 
Ffcrs Breteaox marks the boor of pnyer ; 
And tksre, benestb the sea-worn cliff. 

On wliich tbe Fritber's bnt b seen. 
The Indian stays his rocking skiff. 

And p ee rs the kemloek4ioagfas betwiwa, 
Estf trsmbliiw, ss he seeks to look 
Upon tbe Jesait*s Cross and Book.** 
There, gloomily against tbe sky 
The Dark Isles rear their sommits high ; 
And Desert Bock, sbmpt and bare, 
Lifts its gray torrets in tbe air. 
Been from afar, like some statmgbold 
Boot by the ocean kings of old ; 
And, fsint ss smdke-wresth white and tkia, 
Swells in the north Test Katahdin : 
And, wandering from its marshy feet. 
The broad Penobeooi oomee to m«et 

And mingle witb his own bri(;ht bsy. 
Blow s weep his dark and gathering floods, 
Arcked Ofer by the ancient woods, 
Wbieh Time, in thoee dim eoUtudes, 

Winding tbe doU axe of Decay, 

Alone hath erer shorn away. 

Vol tboa, within the woods which hkle 
The beanty of thy asnre tide, 
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And marvel to m*rk the naked knees 

And the duaky foreheedt bending there, 
WhQe, In ooane white Teetoxe, over theee 

In tleaiing or in prayer. 
Stretching abroad his thin pale hands, 
like a shrouded ghost, the Jesnlto gtanda. 

Two forms are now In that chapel dim. 

The Jesuit, silent and sad and pale. 

Anxiously heeding some fearful tale. 
Which a stranger is telling him. 
That stranger's garb b soiled and torn. 
And wet with dew and loosely worn ; 
Bar fair neglected hair falls down 
0*er ohedu with wind and sunshine brown } 
Tet still, in that disordered face. 
The Jesuit's cautious eye can trace 
Those elements of former grace 
Which, half effaced, seem scarcely less, 
Bren now, tlian perfect loveliness. 

With drooping head, and voice so low 

That scarce it meets the Jesuit's ears, 
WhUe through her clasped fingers flow. 
From the heart's fountain, hot and slow^ 

Her penitential tears, — 
She tells the story of the woe 

And evil of her years. 

** O father, bear with me ; my heart 

Is sick and death-like, and my brain 

flnnmn girdled with a fiery chain, 
Whose scorching links will never part, 

And never cool again. 
Bear with me while I speak, but turn 

Away that gentle eye, the while ; 
The fires of guilt more fiercely bum 

Beneath ito holy smile ; 
For half I fancy I can see 
My mother's sainted lo<^ in thee. 

** My dear lost mother I sad and pale. 

Mournfully sinking day by day, 
And with a hold on life as frail 

As frosted leavea, that, thin and gray« 

Hang feebly on their parent spray. 
And tremble in the gale ; 
Tet watching o'er my childishneas 
With patient fondnew, not the leas 
For all the agony which kept 
Her blue eye wakeful, while I slept; 
And Ahti*""g every tear and groan 
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Softly M BhQoh*^ flowinir w»t«r ; 

And Mw, beiMAth hia pUgrUn guiaa, 
The PromlMd One, wo kng foretold 
By holy eeer end berd of old, 

Beveeled beftee her wondering wiyml 

••StoerljehefMled. Dejl^daj 
Beritep grew weaker hi our hell. 
And tefaiter, et eech OTea-feU, 

Her eed voice died awij. 
Tet OQ her Ualn, pele Up, the whOii 
Bet RedgiMtion*s holy n&Ue : 
And even iny fether checked his tned» 
And hodMd hia voice, beride her bed I 
B e n ee th the celm endeedreboke 
Of her meek eye*s Imploring look. 
The eeowl o( hete his brow forsook. 

And in his stem end gloomy eyei 
At timee, a few miwonted teers 
Wet the dark lashee, which for yeen 

Hatred and pride had kept eo dry. 

M Calm as a chOd to slnmber soothed. 
As If an angel*s hand had smoothed 

The still, white feetnree Into rest, 
fitent and cold, without a brseth 

To stir the drapery on her breest, 
Adn, with its keen and poisoned fang* 
The horror of the mortal pang. 
The suffering look her brow luid won, 
The fter, the strife, the anguish gone, - 

She slept at last in death I 

••Oh, ten me, fUher, eon the deed 
Walk on the earth, and look on us. 
And lay upon the Uring's heed 
Their blessing or their curse ? 
Vor, oh, last night she stood by me. 
As I lay beneeth the woodbmd tree I *■ 



The Jeenit ctosssi himself hi awe, — 
•■ Jeen I what was it n^ daughter saw ? ** 



^8he came to me last night. 

The dried leares did not ftel her treed; 
She stood by me in the wan moonlight. 

In the white robee of the deed t 
File, and Tery mournfully 
She bent her light form orer me. 
I heerd no sound, I felt no breath 
Breathe o'er me from that face of deiUlS 
Ita blue eyes rested on my own, 
Bayless and cold as eyee of i 
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VoDd longlngi dlm]^ undent<»d, 
Hh glow of puako't qukkeulof Uoodi 
And oberUlwd fuitaida* wfakh pt^m 
Tb* ;«uig Up with ■ dnun^B arvn ; 
^w huit^i tonctat uid praph« j 
Took form und litB baton m j eje. 



OntcMt, And ipurtwd Kid ]on<s 
Wnot In tlia diadowt of my crimo, 
WKh wHIhtIiv b«it and buraini te 
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** And ob, with what % lorthtng eye, 

With what % dndlf hate, and deq^ 
I nw that Indian murderer lie 

Before me, in his drunken ileep t 
What though for me the deed waa done, 
And words of mine had sped him on ! 
Tet when lie murmured, as he slept, 

The horrors of that deed of blood. 
The tide of utter madness swept 

0*er brain and bosom, like a flood. 
And, father, with this hand of mine *• — 

•* Ha ! what didst thou? ** the Jesuit crieM, 
Shuddering, as smitten with andden pain. 

And shading, with one thin hand, his «yea, 
With the other he makes the holy sign. 
** ~ I smote him as I would a worm ; 
With heart as steeled, with nerres as flrm : 

He nerer woke again I *' 

** Woman of sin and blood and shame, 
Speak, I would know that Tictim*s name." 

** Father,** she gasped, ** a chieftain, known 
As 8aoo*s Sachem, — Mogg Megone ! ** 

Pale priest ! What proud and lofty dreama, 
What keen desires, what cherished sciheraeii 
What hopes, that time may not recall. 
An darkened by that chieftafai*s taO I 
Was be not pledged, by croes and tow. 

To lift the hatchet of his sire. 
And, round his own, the Chnreh*s foe» 

To light the avenging fire? 
Who now the Tarrantine shall wake, 
For thine and for the Church's sake? 

Who summon to the scene 
Of conquest and unsparing strife. 
And Tengeanoe dearer than hia life, 

The fiery-souled Castine ? ** 
Three backward stepe the Jesuit takaa, 
His long, thin frame as ague shakea; 

And loathing hate ia in his eye. 
As from his lips these words of fear 
Fan hoarsely on the maiden*s ear, — 

** The soul that sinneth shaU surely dial ** 

She stsnds, as standa the stricken deer. 
Checked midway in the fearful chase, 

When bursts, upon his eye and ear. 

The gaunt, gray robber, baying near. 
Between hbn and his hiding-plaoe ; 

While stni behtaid, with yeU and blow. 
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In the wood and in the aky, 
Shriller than the icream of bird. 

Than the trumpet** clang more high I 
Sreiy wolf-cave of the hHU, 

Forest arch and mruntain gorge, 

Bock and dell, and river veige, 
With an answering eclio thriUa. 
Well doea the Jeeoit know that ery. 
Which mmmona the Norridgewock to die, 
And tells that the foe of his flock is niglv 
He listens, and hears the rangers come. 
With loud hurrah, and Jar of drum. 
And hurrying feet (for the chase is hot). 
And the short, sharp sound of rifle shot. 
And taunt and menace, — answered weU 
By the Indians* mocking cry snd yell, — 
The bark of dogs, — the squaw's mad scx«UBt 
The dash of paddles akmg the stream. 
The whistle of shot as it cuts the leaves 
Of the maples around the church's eaves. 
And the gride of hatchets fiercely thrown. 
On wigwam-log and tree and atone. 
Black with the grime of paint and dust. 

Spotted and streaked with human gore, 
A grim and naked head is thrust 

Within the chapel-door. 
** Ha — Bomaieen I In Ood*s name say. 
What mean these sounds of bloody fray ? ** 
Silent, the Indian points his hand 

To where across the echoing glen 
Sweep Harmon's dreaded ranger>band. 

And Moulton with his men. 
** Where are thy warriors, Bomaieen ? 
Where are De RouvOle m and CasthM, 
And where the braves of Sawga's queen ? ** 
** Let my father find the vrinter snow 
Which the sun drank up long moons ago I 
Under the falls of Taoconock, 
The wolves are eating the Norridgewock ; 
CasthM with his wives lies closely hid 
Like a fox in the woods of Pemaquid 1 
On Sawga's banks the man of war 
Bits in his wigwam like a squaw ; 
Sqnando has fled, and Mogg Blegone, 

Struck by the Imife of Sagamore John, 
stiff and stark and cold as a stone.'* 



FearfuUy over the Jesuit's face, 
Of a thousand thoughts, trace after trace, 
like swift cloud-shadows, each other ohaaa. 
One instant, his fingers graap his knife, 
For a Ust vain struggle for cherished life, >- 
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Brutal alike in deed and word. 

With caUous heart aad hand of akrile, 
Bow like a llend maj man be made, 
Pljing the foul and moostroua trade 

Whoee harreftt^ield is human life. 
Whose dcUe is the reeking sword ! 
Qoenching, with reckleas hand in blood. 
Sparks Undled lor the breath of Ood; 
Urging the deathleas soul, unshriTea, 

Of open guilt or secret sin, 
Before Uie bar of that pore HeaTen 

The lioly only enter in I 
Oh, bj the widow*s sore di trws, 
The orpluui*s walling wr^chedneaa, 
Bj Virtue struggling in the acc u rsed 
Embraces of p(Auting Lust, 
By the fell discord of the Pit, 
ibid the pained souls that people it. 
And by the blessed peace whidi illls 

The Paradise of Ood f orerer. 
Besting on all iU holy hills. 

And flowing with ita crystal rirer, » 
Let Cliristian hands no longer bear 

In triumph on liis crimson car 

The foul and idol god of war ; 
No more the purple wreaths prepare 
To bind amid his snaky hair ; 
Nor Christian bards his glories tell, 
Hor Christian tongues his praises sweD. 

Through the gun-smoke wreathing whitt. 

Glimpses on the soldiers* siglit 

A thing of human sliape I ween. 

For a moment only seen. 

With iU loose hair backward streamhy. 

And its eyeballs madly gleaming. 

Shrieking, like a soul m pain. 

From the world of light and breath. 
Hurrying to ita place again. 

Spectre-like it Tanisheth ! 

Wretched girl ! one eye alone 
Hotes the way which thou hast gone. 
That great Eye, which slumbers never. 
Watching o'er a lost world ever. 
Tracks thee orer Tale and mountain. 
By the gushing focBst-f ountain. 
Plucking from the Tine ita fruit. 
Searching for the ground-nut's root. 
Peering in the she>wolf 's den. 
Wading through the marshy fsn. 
Whore the stuggisb water-snake 
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Oltbi iDie-biUowed moon. Tlio qolot Hl^t 
fiuU bflftr ttAt UufUAi^ imdemAAtb tbo iU« 
VfaLch wbljpBntb ibovD thpin, v Che ptmjer 
And tb* dMp TOW *n apoken. Pudnir full 
And (ifled cnMan*, wltb tbo Ufbt of tnith 
And midobtmd AffocUoD* ■■ a crows, 
BfTtlnc opoD thd boutlful brov of jooth, 
Sbkll nnilo ou MAt«ly muibood, koHUnf down 
Baton them, u Co Idoli. PrInXUblp'i hud 
8b*ll dup lU bntban ; ud AITKttoa'i umt 
Be iiiDctlflod with tymftSity. The bier 
01 itrlcksn loTe ahiU Ioh tba lain, which Death 
OlTiUi hli (Willi work, ud sutieit Filth 
BbiU took bafODd thn ibidnw of III* ckji. 
Tba polaflleaa Kpulchn, the cold decay ; 
And to the quiet of ths iplitt-Uud 
Follow lb* tnounwd ud lonl^. Ollted om* 

Bhlll wiHlle wen with clrTnnutuce, Ud U<W 
The airony ol Hrnm. the preying cmre, 
Wedded lo huralni; boaoma ; ud ffo down 
In H>TTOw to the not^lM* vpulchrf , 
Wilb aw hma hope aiabmclnn Ilka a rrown 
Tfaa cold nd dothJika lorabead of Deapnlr, 
ThM ifMr ameaataall tmnra up thalr (mu 
Bran OB ■ prood InliaiftaDn ud hlfh ; 
And baaoti; j1 beli«> lon to braUba Iholr luaw 
With tba tKOidad (U^ tt^ oanr dte. 
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THE MtsSIONAfty. 

'' It 19 lui nnfiil, an ardiioui thing to root out every iffre- 
tiuD fur earthly Uuugi, so &» to hve only fur anuthcr wurld. 
I Bin Duw f;ir, very far, from you oil ; and as ofu-u ks 1 look 
uroiind and si'p tho Indian sct^ncry, I sigh t« thiiik of tlie di^ 
tan>.c wliii'li siparalei us." — Ltlien of Henrg Marlii'i,/ntm 
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Tha lofty hopM of boyliood, and to turn 

The high ambition written on that brow. 

From ita firat dream of power and human fanMi 

Unto a task of aeeming low U ne w , 

Yet Ood-liko in ito purpose. He went forth 

To bind the broken spirit, to pluck back 

The heathen from the wheel of Juggernaut ; 

To place the spiritual image of a Ood 

Holy and just aad true, before the eye 

Of the dark-minded Brahmin, and nnaeal 

The holy pages of the Book of life. 

Fraught with subUmer mysteriee than all 

The sacred tomes of Vedaa, to unbind 

The widow from her sacrifice, and Mve 

The perishing infant from the worshipped rirer t 

^ And, lady, where is he ? " He slumbers well 
Beneath the shadow of an Indian palm. 
There is no stone above his grare. The wind, 
Hot from the desert, as it stirs the leaves 
Heavy and long above him, sighs alone 
Over his place of slumber. 

"Ood forbid 

That he should die alone I ** Nay, not alone. 
His God was ivith him in that last dread hoarf 
His great arm imdemeath him, and His smile 
Melting into a spirit full of peace. 
And one kind friend, a human friend, was near— 
One whom his teachings and his earnest pi»yan 
Had snatchM as from the burning. He alone 
Felt the last pressure of his failing hand, 
Caught the last glimpse of liis closing eye. 
And laid the green turf over him with tears, 
And left him with his God. 

** And was it wen. 
Bear lady, that this noUe mind should cast 
Its rich gifts on the waters ? That a heart 
Full of all gentleness and truth and love 
Should wither on the suicidal shiine 
Of a mistaken duty? If I read 
Aright the fine intelligence which HUs 
Thas amplitude of brow, and gases out 
Like an indwelling spirit from that eye. 
He might have borne him loftily among 
The proudest of his land, and with a step 
Unfaltering erer, steadfast and secure. 
Gone up the paths of greatness, — beailBK sUU 
A sister spirit with him, as some stai^ 
Preeminent in HeaTsn, leads stsadfl^r tip 
A khidxed watcher, with its fainter baaaa 
Baptised in iU grsat glory. Was it well 
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And the oold grave of Lasanu ? And why 
In the dim garden rote hU earnest prayer. 
That from hia lipe the oup of suffering 
Might paas, If it were powlble? 

Hy friend 
Was of a gentle nature, and his heart 
Gushed like a riTer-fountain of the hills, 
Ceaseless and lavish, at a kindly smile, 
A word of welcome, or a tone of love. 
Freely his letters to his friends diiclosed 
His yearnings for the quiet haunts of home. 
For love and its companionship, and all 
The blessings left behind him ; yet above 
Its sorrows and its clouds his q>Irit rose, 
Tearful and yet triumphant, taking hold 
Of the eternal promises of Ood, 
And steadfast in iU faith. 

Here are aome lines 
Penned In his lonely mission-house and sent 
To a dear friend at home who even now 
lingers above them with a mournful joy. 
Holding them well-nigh sacred as a leaf 
Plucked from the record of a breaking heart. 



EVENING IN BURMAH. 

A night of wonder ! pHed afar 

With ebon feet and crests of snow. 
Like Himalaya's peaks, which bar 
The sunset und the sunset's star 

From half the shadowed vale below, 
Yolumed and vast the dense clouds lie, 
And over them, and down the sky, 
Paled in the moon, the lightnings ga 

And what a strength of light and shade 

Is chequering all the earth below ! 
And, through the jungle's verdant braid. 
Of tangled rine and wild reed ma«!e. 

What blossoms in the moonlight glow I 
The Indian rose's loveliness. 
The celba with Its crimson dress, 
The twining myrtle dropped with snow. 

And fllttli^ in the fragrant air, 
Or nestling in the shadowy treea, 

A thousand bright-hued birds are there — 

Strange plumage, quivering wOd and rare, 
With every fsintly breathing breeae ; 

And, wet with dew from roses shed, 
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The mutaal thrill of sympathy, 
The welcome of the household Iwnd, 
The pressure of the lip and hand, 

Thou mayst not bear, nor feel, nor seo. 

Ck>d of my spirit ! Thou, alone, 

Who watchest o*er my pillowed head. 
Whose ear is open to the^aoan 
And sorrowing of thy child, hast known 

The grief which at my heart has fed ; 
The struggle of my soul to rise 
Above its earth-bom sympathies ; 

The tears of many a sleepless bed ! 

Oh, be Thine arm, as it hath been. 

In eveiy test of heart and faith, — 
The tempter*s doubt, the wiles of men. 
The heathen*s scoff, the bosom sin, — 

A helper and a stay beneath ; 
A strength in weakness, through the strife 
And anguish of my wasting life — 

My solace and n^ liope, In death I 



1833. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Written on hearing that the Resohitions of the LegUlatnro 
of Massachusetts on the subject of Slavery, presented by 
Hon. C. Gushing to the House of Representatives of the 
United States, had been laid on the table unread and unro- 
ferred, under the infamous rule of '- Patton's Resolution." 

And hare they spumed thy word, 

Thou of the old Thirteen ! 
Whose son, where Freedom's blood first poured, 

Hath yet a darker green ? 
To outworn patience suffering long 
Is insult added to the wrong ? 

And have they closed thy mouth. 

And fixed the padlock fast ? 
Dumb as the black slave of the South t 

Is this thy fate at last ? 
Oh shame I thy honored seal and sign 
Trod under hoofs so asinine f 

Call from the Capitol 

Thy chosen ones again, 
Unmeet for them the base control 

Of tlaTsry*s ourbing rain ! 
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n. NOTES TO THE POEMS IN THIS VOLUME, 

Note 1, page 15. '* O Tine of Sibmah ! I will weep for 
thee with the weeping of Jazer ! " — Jeremiah xlviii. 32. 

Note 2, page 19. August. Soliloq. cap. zzzL ** Intenogavi 
Terram." etc. 

Note 3, page 79. Dr. Withington, author of The Puritan^ 
under the name of Jonathan Oldbug. 

Note 4y page 79. Thomas k Kempis in De ImiUUione 
Christi, 

Note 5, page 236. Groody Cole was brought before the 
Quarter Sessions in 1680 to answer to the charge of being a 
witch. The court could not find satisfactory evidence of 
witchcraft, but so strong was the feeling against her that 
Major Waldron, the presiding magistrate, ordered her to be 
imprisoned, with <*a lock kept on her leg " at the pleasure 
of the Court. In such judicial action one can read the fear 
and vindictive spirit of the community at large. 

Note 6, page 249. The reference is to Bayard Taylor's 
poem, The Song of the Camp, 

Note 7, page 357. Mogg Megone, or Hegone, was a 
leader among the Saco Indians, in the bloody war of 1677. 
He attacked and captured the garrison at Black Point, 
October 12ih of that year ; and cut off, at the same time, a 
party of Englishmen near Saco River. From a deed signed 
by this Indum in 1664, and from other circumstances, it 
seems that, previous to the war, he had mingled much with 
the colonists. On this account, he was probably selected by 
the principal sachems as their agent in the treaty signed in 
November, 1676. 

Note 8, page 358. Baron de St. Castine came to Canada 
in 1644. Leaving his civilized companions, he plunged into 
the great wilderness, and settled among the Penobscot In- 
dians, near the mouth of their noble river. He here took 
for his wives the daughters of the great Modocawando, — the 
most powerful sachem of the East. His castle was plun- 
dered by Governor Andros, during his reckless admimstr»> 
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judged John BoDython outlawed, and incapable of any of his 
Majesty's laws, and proclaimed him a rebel." {Court Rec^ 
ords of the Province^ 1645.) In 1651, he bade defiance to 
the laws of Massachusetts, and was again outlawed. He 
acted independently of all law and authority ; and hence, 
doubtless, his burlesque title of ''the Sagamore of Saeo/' 
which has come down to the present generation in the follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

** Hera Um B<nijthoii, tbe Bagmmore of Baco ; 
H« liTed A rogue, and died a knaye, and went to Hobomoka" 

By some means or other, he obtained a large estate. In this 
poem, I have taken some liberties with him, not strictly war- 
noted by historical facts, although the conduct imputed to 
him is in keeping with his general character. Over the last 
years of his life lingers a deep obscurity. Even the manner 
of his death is uncertain. He was supposed to have been 
killed by the Indians ; but this is doubted by the able and 
inde&tigable author of the History of Saco and Bidde/ord, — 
Pisrt I. p. 115. 

Note 14, page 359. Foxweirs Brook flowt> from a marsh 
cr bog, called the ** Heath," in Saco, containing thirteen 
hnndred acres. On this brook, and surrounded by wild and 
Tomantic scenery, is a beautiful waterfall, of more than sixty 
feet. 

Note 15, page 361. Hiacoomes, the first Christian preacher 
on Martha's Vineyard ; for a biography of whom the reader 
is referred to Increase Mayhew's account of the Praying In- 
^Uans, 1726. The following is related of him : <<One Lord's 
^y, after meeting, where Hiacoomes had been preaching, 
there came in a Powwaw very angry, and said, * I know all 
the meeting Indians are liars. You say you don't care for 
the Powwaws ; ' then calling two or three of them by 
name, he railed at them, and told them they were deceived, 
lor the Powwaws could kill all the meeting Indians, if they 
set about it. But Hiacoomes told him that he would be in 
the midst of all the Powwaws in the island, and they should 
do the utmost they could against him ; and when they should 
do their worst by their witchcraft to kill him, he would with- 
out fear set himself against them, by remembering Jehovah. 
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Note 22, page 371. Pere Ralle, or Rasles, was one of the 
moot zealous and indefatigable of that band of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who at the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy 
penetrated the forests of America, with the avowed object of 
converting the heathen. The first religious mission of the 
Jesuits to the savages in North America was in 1611. The 
zeal of the fathers for the conversion of the Indians to the 
Catholic faith knew no bounds. For this they plunged into 
the depths of the wilderness ; habituated themselves to all 
the hardships and privations of the natives ; suffered cold, 
hunger, and some of them death itself, by the extremest 
torturcji. P^re Brebeuf , after laboring in the cause of his 
mission for twenty years, together with his companion, P^re 
Lallamant, was burned alive. To these might be added the 
names of those Jesuits who were put to death by the Irtv 
quois, — Daniel, Gamier, Buteauz, La Riborerde, Goupil, 
Constantin, and Liegeouis. *' For bed," says Father Lalla- 
mant, in his Rdation de ce qui n*est dans le pays des HuronSf 
1640, c. 3, ^ we have nothing but a miserable piece of bark 
of a tree ; for nourishment, a handful or two of com. either 
roasted or soaked in water, which seldom satisfies our hun- 
ger ; and after all, not venturing to perform even the cere- 
monies of our religion without being considered as sor- 
cerers." Their success among the natives, however, by no 
means equalled their exertions. P^re Lallamant says : 
^With respect to adult persons, iu good health, there is 
little apparent success ; on the contrary, there have been 
nothing but storms and whirlwinds from that quarter." 

Sebastian Ralle established himself, some time about ibe 
year 1670, at Norridgewock, where h.) continued more than 
forty years. He was accused, and perhaps not without 
justice, of exciting his Praying Indians against the English, 
whom he looked upon as the enemies not only of his king, 
but abo of the Catholic religion. He was killed by the Eng- 
lish, in 1724, at the foot of the cross which his own hands 
had planted. His Indian church was broken up, and its 
members either killed outright or dispersed. 

In a letter written by Ralle to his nephew he gives the 
following account of his church and his own labors : ** All 
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III V cunvcKs rrpur to the church reguUrljr twice every day ! 
liriE, wry i-iitiy ju the muming, to attenJ nuua, tuitl Kgain in 
tlic I'vcuiiig. lu nuiit in the jirayera at simu^t. Aa it ia iio 
('i'«aary li> tix the iiuBgiuatiun of savages, whose altenlian 
a eodily ilixnu'tcd, I have compotetl prafen, culcuUted to 
iiispini [liriu with just wutinientd of the auf^t wcrifice uf 
our alLtrs : tbc; chant, or at Irast recite tlieni alotid, during; 
1IU1M. licsidcs preaching to them on Sundayi aod saiula' 
(luys. I ai^liluiu let a vorluDg-day pass without making a 
cuiil'Lm' t-ihonatiuD, for the purpose of iiupiring them with 
hurtur at tiuwu vices to which Ihey are most addicted, or ti> 
cuiilinu thvm in the practice uf wmo particular virtue." — 
Vide L'.iri'» Edijian(a tl Cur., vol, vi. p. VI'. 

N..U- ■S.\. ii.ig« 377, The cbamcter of Ralle has proliRliIy 
ni'vi-r hffn ci'rreetly delineated. By his brethren of the 
|{i>iiiisli Church, ho has heeu nearly aputboosiied. On tlie 
utliiT Imnd, uiir Purilau hislnriana have represented him aa 
K (It'iniiii iu liutiian fotin. He was uodoubteillj sincere in 
lii-i ilfvi^timi tu the tnlt^resla of bis church, and not over- 
H i'tipi;lr>ii4 n" tu the meann of advancing those inten^ts. 
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IIL A LIST OF MR. WHITTIER»S POEMS, 

ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY'. 

This list follows the dates given with the poems. Id the 
few cases where the dates have not been determined exactly, 
the poems are placed in the group with which they were 
published, when collected in volumes. The order is by 
years, and no attempt has here been made to preserve the 
exact order of composition under the year. 

1825. The Exile's Departure. 
The Deity. 

The Vale of the Merrimao. 
Benevolence. 

1827. Ocean. 

1828. The Sicilian Vespers. 
The Earthquake. 

1829. The Spirit of the North. 
Judith at the Tent of Ilolofemes. 
Metacom. 

The Drunkard to his Bottle. 
The Past and Coming Year. 

1830. The Fair Quakeress. 
Bolivar. 

The Vaudois Teacher. 
The Star of Bethlehem. 
The Frost Spirit. 

1831. Isabella of Austria. 
The Fratricide. 

The Cities of the Plain. 

1832. Isabel 

Stanzas : *< Bind up thy tresses." 
To William Lloyd Garrison. 

1833. The Female Martyr. 
The Missionary. 

The Call of the Christian. 

Extract from *< A New England Legend.** 

Toussaint L'Ouverture. 



TkaHutan 

Stuuu for til 
1836. A D»j. 

Cleriol Oppn 

To tlM Hanoi 

llMUonJWi 

1837. llMMckuette. 

"Fhe Foontaia. 
Pkleatine. 
Hyvuu fnm tl 
Hynia: -q B 
Ritwr. 

ThaFkrtormlL 
Line* on the Di 
1838. PeotockfL 

Tie Familiii'j 1 
PeuuTlmiia Hi 
The Fanwell at 
Tbe Qoaker of t 
1839. Tbe New V^. 
TheR«lJe. 
Tbe Worid'» Coi 

1*10. To .wiu.., 

18U. TV Cypres T« 
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The Merrimao. 

Lacy Hooper. 

To a FriencL 

Leggett's Monmneiit. 

Democracy. 

Follen. 

The Gallows. 

Raphael. 

The Knight of St. John. 

Cassandra Southwick. 

The New Wife and the Old. 

Hampton Beach. 

£go. 

To J. P. 

Chalkley HaU. 

Massachusetts to Virginia. 

The Christian Slave. 

Seed-Time and Harvest. 

To the Reformers of England. 

The Human Sacrifice. 

The Pumpkin. 

The Bridal of Peunacook. 

£zekiel. 

Channing. 

To Massachusetts. 

The Sentence of John L. Brown. 

To Faneuil HaU. 

Texas. 

New Hampshire. 

At Washington. 

To my Friend on the Death of his Sister. 

Gone. 

The Shoemakers. 

The Fbhermen. 

The Lumbermen. 

The Ship-Builders. 

The Pine-Tree. 

Lines from a Letter to a Toung Clerical Friend. 

To Ronge. 

IV. 26 



yrfliT 



M.'Sal^l. 
T.«.tS««,. 
IW Wil«rfl|» 



ISU^ 'IVSI.T..,dlli 
TWCnMoftW 

IW>. 

WotaUp. 
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Kathleen. 

The Prisoner for Debt 

Our State. 

To Fredrika Bremer. 

The Men of Old. 

The Christian Tourists. 

The Lakeside. 

Autumn Thoughts. 

The Legend of St. Mark. 

1850. The Well of Loch Maree. 
lohabod. 

In the £Yil Day. 

Elliott 

The HiD-Top. 

To Avis Keene. 

A Sabbath Scene. 

Deme. 

Lines on the Portrait of a Celebrated Pablisher. 

All 's WeU. 

1851. Remembrance. 

The Chapel of the Hermits. 

The Prisoners of Naples. 

To my Old Schoolmaster. 

LiTocation. 

Wordsworth. 

Li Peace. 

Kossuth. 

To . Lines written after a Summer Day's Ezcnr- 

siou. 

1852. Pictores. 
The Cross. 
First-Day Thoughts. 
Questions of Life. 
April. 

The Disenthralled. 
The Peace of Europe. 
Eya. 
Astnea. 

1853. Tauler. 



WUBmmFi 



TWFrvit 



TW Hcmit of tfe TWWd. 

irw a llMMMfT of tW 



A Memory. 

1AS5. TW Baivf oot B€7. 

Hj DmuB. 

Flowm ta Wiater. 
AfiMBat Lafi. 

For RiglitcoasDe«* Sake. 
1S66. The Ranger. 

The Majflower. 

The C<iiiqtiest of FtnlaDd 
The New Exodus. 

A Uy of Old Tune. 

A Song, inscribed to the Fitoooi 

What of the Daj. 

A Song for the Time. 

The Pass of the Sierra. 



Tl_ r% 
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Tk Fint Flowen. 
The Sjemmatta, 
Habel Martin. 
Skipper Iiaon'i Bide. 
Hie Guriaoa of C*pe Ana. 
TV iMt Walk in Aotum. 
Tlie Rift of Tntraiiu. 

1858. To Jarae. T. r.«Id«. 
The Palm-Tree. 
From Pemgia. 

Ve Matait Aa Crga^. 

Tbe Ere of Eleetioo. 

Tbe Otd Borjing Groand. 

TriDJtas. 

TbeSistera. 

Tbe Pipes at Locknow. 

Tlie Swan Song of Paraoo Avetj. 

Telling Uw Beet. 

A Song of Harvest. 

George B. Cbeerer. 

TIm Cable Hjnut. 

1859. K^ao^-iUke. 
Tbe Preacher. 

The Red Rirer Vori^eiir. 
Tbe Dodble-Hnded Snake of Ncwtal7 
"The RoefinElGbOT. 
Id KfinembrajkFe of Joeepb Stnrge. 
TheOm Heul 
UyFiaJia. 

Tbe Hemory of Bona. 
Brown of Os«awatomic. 
On a Pran-r Book. 
Tbe Pftjibecy of Satnnel SewalL 
For uj Antumn Festiyal. 
IStiO, Tbe Truce of Pbeataqna. 
Ibe Shadow and tbe Idgl*. 
H]r Platmate. 
Tbe Biver Patb. 
Jtalf. 



OvRiTer. 
1862. Aaj Wentwortk 
At FoH Roral. 

Tlw C17 of a Lost So«L 
KosBtaiii PSetam. 
To Ki^jthmep. 
IWWatekcn. 
Tlw Waiting. 

Tlw Biittlo A«t«iiii of ISQsT 

AitoMi at ^ Ci^HloL . 

1863. Hio %rhnntiuiL 

HwAttmer. 

To SuDttel £. Sewall mmI Hm 

A MemoriaL 

Ambow Ryknuui** Pkmyer. 

The ConntMB. 

Bftrbaim Frietehie. 

Anniyenaiy Poem. 

Hjmn sang at Christmas hy 

Helemi's Island, a C. 
Mithridates at Chios. 
1864. The Vanishers. 

What the Biids said. 
The Brother of Meivy. 
The Wreck of Riyermooth. 
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To the Thirty-ninth Congress. 

The Changeling. 

The Grave by the Lake. 

Kallundborg Church. 

Hymn for the Celebration of Emancipation at Now* 

buryport. 
Laus Deo. 

The Mantle of St. John de Hatha. 
The Peace Autumn. 
The Eternal Goodness. 

1866. Snow-Bound. 

The Common Question. 

Our Master. 

Abraham Davenport. 

Lines on a Fly I^icaf . 

The Maids of Attitash. 

The Dead Ship of HarpswelL 

1867. George L. Steams. 
The Worship of Nature. 
Freedom in Brazil. 
The Palatine. 

The Tent on the Beach. 

1868. The Hive at Gettysburg. 
Divine Compassion. 
The Clear Vision. 

The Meeting. 

The Two Rabbins. 

Among the Hills. 

The Dole of Jarl Thorkell. 

Hymn for the House of Worship at Georgetown* 

1869. Howaid at Atlanta. 
Garibaldi. 
Norumbega. 

The Pageant. 

1870. Miriam. 

In School-Days. 
To Lydia Mum ChUd. 
My Triumph. 
Nauhaught, the Deacon. 



My Birtbdaj. 
1872. Tlie Ph^d Gentian. 
A Woman. 

The Pennajlrania Pilgrim. 
The Three Bella. 
King Volmer and Elsie. 
The Brewing of Soma. 

Hymn for the Opening of P 
187a Conductor Bradley. 

John UnderhilL 
A Mystery. 
In Quest 

The Friend's Burial. 
The Prayer of Agassii. 
A Christmas Carmen. 
1874. Kinsman. 

The Golden Wedding of Lon, 
Vesta. ' 

A Sea Dream. 
Haxel Blossoms. 
Summer. 

1876. "I was a Stranger and ye tod 
Ine Two Angels. 
The Healer. 
Child Songs. 
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1877. GiTing uid Taldng. 
Hymnof tbeDiinkera. 
The llenchmBD. 

In the " Old South." 

Red Itiding Hood. 

Tbe Witch of Wenham. 

The Problem. 

Thien. 

Fitz-Greene HiOIeck. 

King t>otomoii Mid Um Ants. 

In Respoose. 

At School CloiL'. 

1878. The S«okiiig of the WaterfiUL 
At Erentide. 

Orients Maxims. 
Tlie Vision of Echard. 
William Francis Burtlett. 
Hymn of the Children. 

1879. Tbe Khan^a Devil. 
Tbe Trailing Arbutiia. 

The Dead Feut of the Kol Folk. 

Inscriptions. 

Our Autocrat. 

Bayard Taylor, 

The Emancipation Granpb 

Garrison, 

Tbe LiMidmarts. 

1880. MjTnut. 

Tbe Lorit Occasion- 
Voyage of the Jettie. 
A Name. 

The King's MiasiTe. 
St. Martin's Summer. 
Valuation. 

The Minister's DaoghttK 
The Jubilee Singers. 

1881. Within the Gate. 
The Book. 
Rabbi IihmaeL 



^» Autoifniph. 

A« K««U,r Flowvr Gift 

Ctodipead. 

Jilt Wlihlng Bridf*. 

■torm (III UJit Aiqiiam. 

AILmI. 

A Gmetiiig, 

Tj»* 1^H»I And Ui« ChUdrMt 
WiiMin. 

**«a Our C01111U7 

Hi. Ur^gory*! Qutat. 

llr/!*u ^•^ ''•"^ '^n* I>«^ 
Whjit U10 ThivtUer aaid at Suiim 

A Muiunier Filgrinmiw. 

Winter RoMit, 

^«»i Th0 LighUliat b fdt 

Th0 Two LovM, 

Th« " Story of idn/i 

Hwe«l Fern. 

Alimiii Morrison. 
, **i«^'»»^«^k Mill. 

*»«. Hy»"n« of the Bnthmo SoomA 
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1886. How the Robin came. 
Banished from Massaohusetts. 
The Homestead. 
Revelation. 

The Bartholdi Statue. 

Norumbega Hall. 

Mulford. 

To a Cape Ann Schooner. 

Samuel J. Tilden. 

1887. On the Big Horn. 
A LfCgaoy. 

1888. The Brown Dwarf of Rttgen. 

Ljdia H. Sigourney, Inscription on Tablet 
One of the Signers. 
The Christmas of 1888. 

1889. The Vow of Washington. 

O. W. Holmes on his Eightieth Birthday. 

1890. R. S. S.y At Deer Island on the Merrimao. 
Burning Drift- Wood. 

The Captain's WelL 

Haverhill. 

To G. G. 

Milton, on Memorial Window. 

The Last Eve of Summer. 

To E. C. S. 

1891. James Russell Lowell. 

Preston Powers, Inscription for Bass-RelieL 
The Birthday Wreath. 
Between the Gates. 

1892. An Outdoor Reception. 
The Wind of March. 

To Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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A beaatifal and happy girly ii. 06. 

A bending staff I would not break, ii. 2dd. 

A blush as of roses, iii. 185. 

AboTe, below, in sky and sod, ii. 249. 

A Christian I going, gone, iii. 87. 

A olond, like that the old-time Hebrew saw, ii. 84. 

Across the frozen marshes, iiL 350. 

Across the sea I heard the groans, iii. S60. 

Across the Stony Mountains, o*er the desert*s dnmth and sand, 

iii. 148. 
A dirge is wailing from the Gulf of stonn-Tezed Mexico, iv. 851. 
A drear and desolate shore, i. 388. 
A few brief years have passed away, iii. 115. 
Against the sunset's glowing wall, ii. 217. 
Against the wooded hills it stands, i. 413. 
A gold fringe on the purpling hem, it 73. 
All day the darkness and the cold, ii. 21. 
All g^rim and soiled and brown with tan, iii. 314. 
<* All haU! " the bells of Christmas rang, u. 331. 
All night above their rocky bed, iii. 187. 
** All ready ? " cried the captain, iiL 20. 
All things are Thine : no gift have we, iv. 200. 
Along Crane River's sunny slopes, L 360. 
Along the aisle where prayer was made, iL 289. 
Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold, L 260. 
Amidst these glorious works of Thine, iv. 186. 
Amidst Thuring^'s wooded hills she dwelt, L 400. 
Amidst thy sacred effigies, iii. 266. 
Among their g^ven shapes to whom, iv. 136. 
Among the legends sung or said, L 398. 
Among the thousands who with hail and cheer, iv. 31&» 
A moony breadth of virgin face, iii. 153. 
And have they spumed thy word, iv. 391. 
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Blest land of Judsea ! thrice hallowed of song^, it 196. 

Blossom and greenness, makings all, iv. 310. 

** Bring out your dead ! " The midnight street, 1. 19. 

**' Build at Kallundborg by the sea, it. 265. 

Bat what avail inadequate words to reach, ii. 329. 

By fire and doad, across the desert sand, iiL 348. 

Call him not heretic whose works attest, iL 326. 
Calm on the breast of Loch Maree, L 124. 
Calmly the night came down, !▼. 341. 
Champion of those who groan beneath, iii. 9. 
Climbing a path which leads back never more, vr, 302. 
Close beside the meeting waters, iv. 330. 
Conductor Bradley, (always may his name, i 359. 

Dark the halls, and cold the feast, L 75. 
Dead Petra in her hill-tomb sleeps, iL 247. 
Dear Anna, when I brought her veil, vr. 331. 
Dear friends, who read the world aright, iv. 66. 
Dear Sister I while the wise and sage, iL 110. 
Dream not, O Soul, that easy is the task, iL 32& 
Dry the tears for holy Eva, iv. 157. 

Earthly aims no more uphold him, iv. 319. 
Ere down yon blue Carpathian hills, L 62. 

Fair islands of the sunny sea ! midst all rejoicing things, hr. 321. 

Fair Nature^s priestesses ! to whom, vr, 67. 

Far away in the twilight time, i. 192. 

Far from his alose and noisome cell, iii. 282. 

Fate summoned, in g^y-bearded age, to act, !▼. 135. 

Father ! to thy suffering poor, iL 205. 

Fold thy hands, thy work is over, iv. 327. 

Food scenes, which delighted my youthful ezistenoe, iv. 333. 

For ages on our river borders, iL 46. 

For the fairest maid in Hampton, iv. 255. 

For weeks the clouds had raked the hills, L 265. 

Friend of mine I whose lot was cast, ii. 114. 

Friend of my many years, ii. 186. 

Friend of my soul ! as with moist eye, iv. 30. 

Friend of the Slave, and yet the friend of all, iii. 124. 

From Alton Bay to Sandwich Dome, iL 91. 

Ttom gold to gray, iii. 353. 
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.itJ rwk> I leak M-dky. W. ISX 

'lUi-ni^i al HadioQ. dw w rliffi <■( MaiM, ir. ISA 

o.u . niab nokod aad ttOl, in. 13S. 



GsJl'rv .if uf nJ pimn BasifoU. ii. 3S7 

" IWi yr up from ibe wntli of Got'* tmiU* Smj, u. 101. 

QiU fn.>n> thr (x>M uid nlnl pwt, i. ST. 

(!»( Mm Ncn llAiapahirc! fram hftt pwuU paaki, in. 101. 

<•'•! bliw yr. bnoliFn ! in lh» B^fil, ill SHX 

(luii T^tnl ili« Dfanai aBfceli whu dnU arhli Him Btmrc, iL 80CL 

G.a'i lo.. vul p^an b« «itb tb«e. where, it. TO. 

God* hffor. lu, O mr hrtMlwT. IT. It. 

Ooo*- smw. — *ulJ •od mac, iii. 56. 

GoiM hiih th« spriae. «iib >U ia flonn. u. 30. 

r,..^ I.. Iht H^i.tnlv F»Uwr-. ™i. iii. *1 

tirj.-.'ful in mtiTi? <in.l in thiwif. our rii-^r. iv 3"^. 
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He stood on the brow of the well-known hill, it. 853. 

His laurels fresh from song and lay, iy. 142. 

Hoot! — danr ye shaw ye're face again, iv. 348. 

Ho ! thou who seekest late and long, ilL 91. 

How bland and sweet the greeting of this breeze, iv. 36. 

How has New £ngland*s romance fled, i. 23. 

Ho I workers of the old time styled, iii. 291. 

How smiled the land of France, iv. 23. 

How strange to greet, this frosty mom, ii 33. 

How sweetly come the holy psalms, iv. 100. 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town, i. 34. 

Hurrah I the seaward breeses, iiL 294. 

I ask not now for gold to gild, ii. 233. 
I call the old time back : I bring my lay, i. 196. 
I did but dream. I never knew, ii. 280. 
I do believe, and yet, in grief, i. 127. 

I do not love thee, Isabel, and yet thou art most fair, iv. 35o. 
H I have seemed more pror&pt to censure wrong, iv. 91. 
I give thee joy ! — I know to thee, iv. 106. 
I have been thinking of the victims bound, iii. 335. 
I have not felt, o*er seas of sand, ii. 230. 
I heard the trainee shriU whistle call, iii. 170. 
I know not. Time and Space so intervene, i. 258. 
I love the old melodious lays, i. 11. 
Immortal Love, forever full, ii. 272. 
I mourn no more my vanished years, ii. 130. 
In calm and cool and silence, once again, ii. 242. 
I need not ask thee, for my sake, iv. 114. 
In my dream, methought I trod, ii. 123. 
In sky and wave the white clouds swam. iv. 259. 
In that black forest, where, when day is done, ii. 256. 
In the fair land overwatched by l9^hia*s mountains, iv. 102> 
In the ministtsr^s morning sermon, ii. 323. 
In the old days (a custom laid aside, iv. 279. 
In the old Hebrew myth the lion^s frame, iii. 263. 
In the outskirts of the village, i. 178. 
In the solemn days of old, iii. 332. 
In trance and dream of old, God*s prophet saw, iv. 119. 
In Westminster*8 royal halls, iii. 142. 
I said I stood upon thy grave, iii. 171. 
I shall not soon forget that sight, ii. 98. 
I sing the Pilgrim of a softer clime, i. 322. 
7 VOL. nr. 27 
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My s^arden roses long ago, ir. 210. 

My heart wan heavy, for its tnut had been, ii. 109. 

My lady walks her morning romid, i 878. 

My old Welsh neighbor over the way, i. 814. 

My thoughts are all in yonder town, ii. 801. 

Naohanght, the Indian deacon, who of old, i. 804. 

'Neath skies that winter never knew, iy. 204. 

Never in tenderer qniet lapsed the day, L 822. 

Night on the city of the Moor, iii. 155. 

Night was down among the mountains, iv. 842. 

No aimlefw wanderers, by the fiend Unrest, iii. 824. 

No Berserk Uiirst of blood had they, iv. 201. 

No bird-«ong floated down the hill, ii. 58. 

No more these simple Bowers belong, iv. 02. 

Not always as the whirlwind*s rush, IL 108. 

Not as a poor requital of the joy, iv. 84. 

Not on Penobscot's wooded bank the spires, iv. 222. 

Not unto us who did but seek, iii. 257. 

Not vainly did old poets tell, iv. 42. 

Not without envy Wealtli at times must look, iiL 860. 

Not with the splendors of the days of old, iii. 58w 

Now, joy and thanks f orevermore, iii. 146. 

O Ary Scheffer ! when beneatli thine eye, iii. 211. 

O Christ of Ood ! whose life and death, il 805. 

O dearest bloom the seasons know, ii. 331. 

O dearly loved, iv. 48. 

O dwellers in tlie stately towns, iv. 181. 

0*er tlie bare woods, whose outstretched hands, U. 87. 

Of all that Orient lands can vaunt, iii. 173. 

Of all the rides since the birth of time, L 175. 

O friends ! with whom my feet have trod, ii. 267. 

Oh, dwarfed and wronged, and stained with ill, ii. 2d4. 

*« Oh for a knight like Bayard, iv. 80. 

Oh, irreenly and fair in the lands of the sun, ii 107* 

Oh. none in all the world before, iiL 238. 

O Holy Father ! just and true, iii. 54. 

Oh, praise an* tanks ! De Lord he come, iii. 281. 

Oh, thicker, deeper, darker growing, iv- 110. 

Oh, well may Essex sit forlorn, iv. 138. 

** O Lady fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and rare, L 17. 

Old friend, kind friend ! lightly down, !▼• 73. 
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O Poet rmnf Md oU, iiL 33a 
O nrtt wndn^ to tW Ma« ir. 3DQ 
O State pnjerfiMUKM ! m^w ki 
OMoried rale of Uetrimmt. it. 23 
^■*''*'^' ■pwellui^ P»T«ri of tm 
O TVm, whfl^ p,«e«e w«tbrf, 
Ott£itiim* God! fitn o«t vbw 
Ckr f eUow-eoutrymeii ia ^i^i^ j 
Ow Tmlcs ve sweet with fen •md 
Ont and in tlie river is wiadii^, i : 

Outbound, yoor bark awaits you. 
Out from Jemsalem, L 309. 

Orer the threshold of his pleasant I 
Orer the wooded northern ridge, L 

Pardon, Lord, the lips that dar«, ii 
Koto Loca, known of aU the town, 
"P* ^ the misty moorlands, i. 18i 
Poet and friend of poeU, if thy gU 
Poor and inadeanAtA tkn •k»«i i 
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Right in the track where Sherman, iu. 264. 
Rivermouth Rocks are fair to see, iv. 285. 
Robert Rawlin I — Frosts were falling, 1 100. 

Sad Mayflower ! watched by winter stars, ii. 85. 

Saint Patrick, slave to Milcho of the herds, iii. 289. 

Say, whose is this fair picture, which the light, iT. 886. 

Scarce had the solemn Sabbath-bell, iiL 159. 

Seeress of the misty Norland, iv. 52. 

She came and stood in the Old South Church, L 871. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known, lY, 809. 

She sings by her wheel at that low cottage-door, iii. 80. 

She was a fair young girl, yet on her brow, It. 849. 

Silence o^er sea and earth, iv. 388. 

Smoothing soft the nestling head, iL 887. 

So fallen ! so lost I the light withdrawn, iv. 62. 

Some die too late and some too soon, iv. 63. 

So spake Esaias : so, in words of flame, iv. 97. 

So stood of old the holy Christ, iL 808. 

So, this is all, — the utmost reach, iiL 50. 

Sound over all waters, reach out from all landa, iL 804* 

Spare me, dread angel of reproof, ii. 265. 

Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward far awsy, i 112i 

Spirit of the frozen North, iv. 340. 

Stand still, my soul, in the silent dark, iL 220. 

Statesman, I thank thee ! and, if yet dissent, iiL 215. 

Still, as of old, in Beavor's Vale, ii. 842. 

Still in thy streets, O Paris ! doth the stain, iiL 818. 

Still linger in our noon of time, ii. 306. 

Still sits the school-house by the road, ii. 162. 

Stranger and traveller, ii. 323. 

Stream of my fathers ! sweetly still, iL 10. 

Strike home, strong-hearted man ! Down to the root, iv. 41. 

Summer^s last sun nigh unto setting shiuM, iv. 814. 

Sunlight upon Judaea's hills, iL 195. 

Sweetest of all childlike dreams, iL 59. 

Take our hands, James Rossell Lowell, iv. 152. 
Talk not of sad November, when a day, iL 93. 
Tauler, the preacher, walked, one autumn day, L 141. 
Thank Qod for rest, where none molest, iiL 259. 
Thank Ood for the token I one lip is still free, iiL 47. 
Thanks for thy gift, iv. 54. 
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Th« Quaker of the olden time, iu. 271. 

The Babbi I^-hmael. with the WM and an, L 387. 

T\a Babbi Nflthan twoBfure yea« and ten, i. 282. 

Thet* areBtreama-wliichare fmnons in histury's atory. It. 33 

Than U a grief, the depth of which another, iv. 40. 

Tha river iemnied with leaniog treea, ii. (!rt. 

The robim sang ID the orehard, the bnda iutoblosaomi grew, i. 
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